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Who  says  I Ve  come  a  long  way,  baby! 

What  does  today’s  woman  really  think  about 
life,  love,  work  and  survival  in  a  man’s  world?  To  find 
out,  the  Chicago  Tribune  invited  readers  to  sound  off 
in  a  special  questionnaire. 

More  than  3,100  women  replied.  They  added 
stimulating,  thoughtful  and  challenging  letters  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  women  in  general,  their  own 
feelings  in  particular  about  men,  job  discrimination, 
children,  women’s  responsibility  to  home  and  family. 

We  featured  the  most  important  letters  in  a  series  of 
articles,  and  published  the  results  of  the  survey  in  our 
"Lifestyle”  section. 

Editorial  insight  into  what  both  women  and  men 
respond  to  is  another  good  reason  why  we’re  number 
one  with  readers,  and  advertisers,  throughout  Mid 
America. 


(Diici^o  (Tribune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


We  got  together  to  give  Boston 


On  June  18th,  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
publishers  of  the  Boston  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser, 
completed  the  purchase  of  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  daily  and  Sunday  ne\wspaper  name, 
plant,  equipment  and  franchise. 

On  June  19th,  the  first  issue  of  the  combined  news¬ 
paper  came  off  the  press  in  standard  size,  giving 
the  3.3  million  people*  of  the  Greater  Boston 
market  the  first  and  last  word  on  everything, 
every  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Mornings,  it's  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
and  Record  American.  Evenings,  the 
Record  American  and  Boston 
Herald  Traveler.  Sundays,  it's 
the  Sunday  Herald  Traveler  and 
Sunday  Advertiser. 


thewonl. 


Today,  this  combination  is  Boston's 
great  new  2  for  1  expanded  news¬ 
paper.  All  the  popular  features  of  the 
Record  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  are  in  the  enlarged  paper,  along  with 
most  of  the  fine  features  of  the  Herald  T raveler. 
The  outstanding  news  gathering  facilities  of 
both  papers  have  been  combined  and  include 
full  coverage  by  AP,  UP,  N.Y.  Times  News 
Service  and  Hearst  Headline.  The  great 
comics  of  both  papers  are  together,  too. 
Now,  when  you  really  want  to  get 
the  word  in  Boston,  you  get  the 
Record  American  and  Herald  Traveler. 

Represented  by  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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‘Estimates  based  on  data  for  adults 
18  years  and  older  from  Sales  Management  1971  "Survey  of  Buying  Power.” 


Our  printaut 
can  help 
your  priut  out. 


thinkers.  Ron  Landreth  and  our  Burroughs 
3500  computer. 

As  our  corporate  director  of  Computer 
Services.  Ron  provides  publishers  with  financial 
models  to  help  plan  realistic  budgets  and 
■vjiQ  goals.  Then  gives  them  monthly  feedback  on 
how  they’re  progressing.  His  work  gives 
publishers  more  time  to  spend  on  the 
informational  needs  of  their  market. 

Ron  is  also  developing  improved 
computer  programs  for  business  applications¬ 
like  100%  computerized  classified  and 
circulation  systems. 

He  is  just  one  of  our  corporate  specialists 
who  helps  solve  problems  in  computer 
operations,  planning,  sales,  marketing, 

""  production  systems,  financial  planning  and 
labor  relations. 

'  \  V  •  They  all  get  with  the  program. 


When  Harte-Hanks  publishers\ 
have  a  tough  business  decision  to  \ 
make,  they  ask  the  group’s  heaviest\ 


hARTE'hANjks  NEWSpApERS,  InC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan/College  Station 
Eagle 

Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Chnsti  Caller-T  imes 


Corsicana  Sun 
Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Woodbury  Times 
Ypsiianti  Press 


Eiecutlve  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  79291 


Greatest  Advance  Since  the 
Typewriter  was  Invented! 
Ho  More  Smeary  Erasing— 
Covers  Mistakes  Instantly, 
Permanently! 


SELT-CORRECTING 
TYPEWRITER  RIBBON! 


Most  exciting,  needed  advance  since  the  typewriter  was  invented!  As 
of  this  moment,  every  messy,  smudgy,  smeary  typewriter  eraser  in  thr 
world  hits  the  scrap  heap  for  good  No  more  erasing — ever!  Bottom 
half  of  miracle  ribbon  is  like  a  magic  wand  that  makes  errors  disappear 
before  your  eyes  To  make  corrections,  just  back  space,  shift  ribbon 
selector  and  retype  error.  Presto!  White  ink  makes  error  completely 
invisible.  Order  extra  ribbons  for  friends.  This  is  one  gift  they'll  love 
you  for!  No  CODs. 


MAIL  ORDER  MART.  Dept  14 
2701  Sierlington  Road.  Suite  132 
Monroe.  Louisiana  71201 

Please  send  me  the  quantity  of  ribbons  checked  below.  If  not  satisfied, 
I  will  return  ribbons  within  10  days  for  full  refund. 

1  ribbon  (3  SO  □  2  ribbons  S6.00 


Brand  Name  of  Typewriter  — 

^  Standard  Electric  Portable 

Name  _  —  -  - - 


Address 


I 


City 


State 


- Zip 


OIIDER  Y0UR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


S  EDfTOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  J 


I  Dear  Editor  A.  Publisher; 

*  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

*  Name  . 

■  Address  . 

I  City  . State . Zip . 

I  Company  . 

■  Nature  of  Business  . 

I  □  Remittance  enclosed  $10  a  year,  U  S.  and  Canada— 

*  All  otner  countries,  $25  a  year 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JULY 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marriott  Hotel. 
Chicago.  ' 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  The  American  Famjiy.  Mercer  University, 
Macon.  Ga. 

16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Lodge,  Grafton,  III. 

19.22 — National  Newspaper  Association  with  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Portland  Hilton.  Portland,  Ore. 

20-22 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20- 25 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Olympic  Hotel.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Association.  Buccaneer  Hotel.  Jekyll  Island. 

30-Aug.  2 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  Trends  in  race  relations.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


AUGUST 

4- 6— Oklahoma  UPl  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagoner. 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

11-12 — West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 
13.18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 
20-23 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 
Hyannis,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-26 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolinas  meeting,  tfilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27-29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whltefare  Inn. 
Lake  Placid. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-8 — SNPA  Circulators'  Symposium.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel.  Dalla'. 

7- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Maeh'o- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 10-111  inois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn, 
Decatur. 

9-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

9- 13 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Nosa  Scotia-, 
Halifax. 

10- 12  — Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vega:,  Nev. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Clas.Ified  Cir.ic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17—111  Inois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15- 17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

16-  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Correrenci.-.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

17- 20 — INPA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  H  arwlch  Pori. 
Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar;  The  Mijitary  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

19- 20—11!  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meeting.  Holiday  Ir.n 
East,  Springfield. 

20- 23 — Association  ’or  Education  in  Jour-allsm.  Southern  Itincis  UiTvc- 
slty,  Carbondale.  III. 

21- 22 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union, 
Wash. 

21- 23 — Interstate  Advertising  Manager^'  Association.  Sheraton  Motoi-lrn, 
Hagerstown  Md. 

22- 24— Ma  rine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association,  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

24-27 — INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Plaza,  Miami,  Fa. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associaficn.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Hollenden  House,  Cleveland. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — Inter-Stafe  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park,  W.  Va. 
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and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $25.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  1*  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account,"  Chemical  Bank,  10'  Moorgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2.  England.  /  ■■ 
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a  universal 

counting 

k^board 

with 

programma 
controller 
for  $5550* 
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'Varicomp  3000  —  programmable  counting  keyboard  contain¬ 
ing  the  P-16  controller,  paper  tape  punch,  reader  and  Visual 
Readout.  The  plug-in  CRT  shown  (Building  Block  B)  is  an 
additional  $1700. 


(that’s  the  least  of  it)! 


There’s  nothing  close  to  the  keystroke  reduction 
capabilities  of  the  Varicomp  2000/3000  composing 
keyboard  system.  Not  even  at  twice  the  price. 

Modular  in  concept  for  field  installation  of  additional 
building  blocks,  this  system  provides:Text  Editing,  True 
Composing  (Format  or  No  Format),  Width  Tables 
(8  or  more  distinct  Type  Faces),  Programmable  Computer 
Processor,  “Key  In”  Line  Justification,  Line  and  Space 
Leading  Control,  Integrated  Software  (including 
Patchmaker,  to  alter  programs  to  your  requirements), 
Visual  Read  Out  (Line  Length,  Point  Size  and  Style 
Setting  within  lines).  Merging  Sorts,  Paper  Tape 
Input/Output  (Magnetic  Tape,  optional)  and  Large 
8K  X  8  Bit  Memory  (expandable,  if  required). 

It’s  age-less  and  non-obsolescent.  “Universal”  because 
it  can  drive  all  hot  or  cold  metal  typesetting  equipment. 

Whether  you  opt  for  the  basic  Varicomp  2000  or  the 
whole  Varicomp  3000  system,  we’ll  install  it.  T rain  your 
operators.  Document.  And,  provide  full  maintenance. 

There’s  no  compromise  on  quality  or  performance, 
even  at  this  price.  For  full  details  and  demonstration, 
write  or  call  our  marketing  department. 


200OG000  system 


Building  Block  A 

Blind,  non-counting  keyboard  and 
60  cps  paper  tape  punch.  124  key 
positions  (112  for  outputting  to 
punch,  12  for  operating  optional 
CRT  Display). 


Varisystems  Corporation 

80  Skyline  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

(516)  931-7200 


Building  Block  B 

The  CRT  plugs  into  the  keyboard 
and  buffers  up  to  576  characters  dis¬ 
played.  Pointing  cursor  enables  you 
to  insert  or  delete  characters,  scroll 
up  or  down  and  "dump"  data,  up  to 
cursor  point  or  the  whole  screen, 
onto  paper  tape  punch. 


Building  Block  C 

Add  a  highly  reliable,  quiet  120  cps 
Paper  Tape  Reader  and  the  unit  be¬ 
comes  a  powerful  merge/ edit  sys¬ 
tem.  It  reads  the  punched  tape  and 
fills  the  screen  in  5  seconds. 


Varisystems  Corporation  EP-715 
80  Skyline  Drive 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 

□  Please  send  me  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  Varicomp  2000/3000 

□  Have  your  representative  call 


£§  '5hc13itginiaii-^ilot 

a.  Loses  Heavily  lo 
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Each  Newspaper  has 
its  own  identity 


There  are  six  daily  newspapers  in  the  Landmark 
group.  Each  is  written,  edited  and  distributed  solely 
for  its  readers  in  the  communities  it  serves. 


No  two  are  alike.  And  that’s  the  way  we  like  it. 

Local  editors  and  management  personnel  are 
better  attuned  to  local  problems  than  someone 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  They  know  their  readers' 
interests,  the  needs  of  the  communities.  They’re 
in  a  position  to  provide  community  leadership,  as 
well  as  thorough  news  coverage,  and  they  exercise 
this  responsibility  vigorously  and  judiciously. 

The  common  denominator  for  all  Landmark 
newspapers  is  service  to  the  community.  We  aim 
to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  lives  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  working  to  make  that  life  better  even  as  we 
report  on  its  failures  and  successes. 


1  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virqinian-Pilot  Ledqer-Slcif  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Leiiora  Williamson 

NEWSPAPER  STYLE  BOOK.  A  GRAMMAR  ALL  ITS 
OWN.  annoiinred  the  Huntsiille  (Ala.)  Times  liead  for  a 
syndicated  piece  by  retired  editor  Nick  W  illiams.  Los  .ingelcs 
Times,  enlightening  readers  as  to  the  “peculiarities'’  of  this 
journalistic  tool. 

Williams  recalls  that  the  Times,  in  its  more  “jiristine  era” 
could  not  hear  to  print  a  certain  four  letter  word  unless  it 
was  used  “at  the  \ery  highest  levels” — such  as.  “the  Rajre  of 
Belgium’’  or  tlie  “Rajie  of  the  Sahine  Women."  Nick  remem- 
hers  a  line  detailing  “the  woman  had  been  strangled  and  beaten 
to  death,  hut  the  police  have  not  yet  determined  whetlier  she 
was  molested.” 

Williams  took  up  a  tv  commentator’s  castigating  the  print 
media  for  insisting  on  a  single  S  in  “busing”  inferring  that 
readers  might  confuse  it  with  boozing  or  some  variation  thereof. 

Concludes  Nick;  “We  can  pull  almost  any  dictionary  on  him 
to  establish  that  busing  is  the  sanctified  siielling  and  that  ‘bus-  i 

sing’,  so  spelled,  is  a  highfalutin’  comedic  word  for  kissing, 
which  we  would  spell  kising  if  the  verb  in  its  raw  state  were 
spelled  with  a  single  S  as  in  kis.”  Well,  we  hojie  said  t\  fellow 
knows  that  kissing  spelled  any  other  way  is  just  as  sweet. 

*  *  * 

GOURMET  DELIGHT — Bravos  for  the  bakery  delivery  man 
who.  during  an  argument  with  a  restaurant  manager  casting 
aspersions  on  the  quality  of  the  pies  being  delivered,  returned 
to  his  truck  and  from  all  the  varieties  there  selected  a  i)eanut 
butter  |)ie.  He  returned  to  the  restaurant,  according  to  the 
UPler  out  of  Fort  Pierce,  and  let  his  critic  have  it — right  in 
the  face.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  t)eanut  butter  jtie  of  the 
cream  variety  is  one  of  the  most  delectable  treats  (editorial 
o])inionl  known  to  man  or  woman,  our  hero  got  charged  with 
“assault  and  battery  with  a  jiie.”  The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Kic- 
ning  Star  boxed  the  story  with  “Pie  in  Face  Brings  Lawsuit. 

Not  Laugh.” 

*  *  * 

HURRICANE  W  HO?  The  Miami  Herald's  “Tipofl”  column 
relates  that  “in  the  excitement  of  upgrading  last  week’s  tropi¬ 
cal  storm  to  a  miniature  hurricane”,  UPI  sent  out  an  “urgent’’ 
message  which  typographically  confused  the  fury  of  Agnes 
with  the  fury  of  another  well-known  name.  The  message: 

“Tropical  storm  Agnews  tonight  was  dubbed  a  hurricane  .  .  .” 

The  AP  jiiit  out  a  wirephoto  with  the  same  ty])o.  adds  Tipofl, 
being  ahs<tlutely  fair.  The  Herald’s  “Hurricane  Guide"  section 
appeared  about  that  time  with  one  helpful  6-column  head. 

“How  to  Know  W  hen  to  Get  W  orried.”  Proving  how  little  in¬ 
filtration  women’s  lib  has  achieved  with  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  roster  of  this  year’s  hurricane  names  still  is  all  female, 
only  a  little  more  poetic  than  usual  with  Dawn,  Felice,  Kara, 
and  Odette,  among  those  given  by  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

SOME  SHELF? — That  delicious  police  gazette  column  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Brighton-Pittsford  (N.Y.)  Post  reports: 
“Seventy-year-old  woman  reaching  for  package  of  cottage 
cheese  when  mini-motor  bike  fell  from  shelf  and  injured  her.” 

*  *  * 

A  BUNCH  OF  T.N.G.  DELEGATES  were  strolling  around 
the  icy  ballroom  of  the  San  Jerinomo  Hotel  in  San  Juan 
about  11:25  ]).m.,  while  Puerto  Rican  hosts  were  valiantly 
rounding  up  sound  equipment  which  had  been  removed  dur¬ 
ing  the  supper  break  by  a  fellow  who  didn’t  know  how  long 
newspaper  folk  talk  on  Thursday  evenings.  Charles  Kelly  of 
the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  stopped  by  the  press  table.  There 
in  the  tradewind-swept  resort  with  the  hum  of  the  Atlantic 
surf  beyond  picture  windows,  Kelly  was  thinking  about  his 
Friday  flight  home:  A  4  a.m.  Saturday  arrival  and  within  a 
few  hours  “back-packing”  into  the  Caribou  wilderness  area 
where  his  wife  and  family  were  already  walking  around.  It’s 
great  sport,  says  Kelly,  who  plans  another  treak  in  August. 

“No  newspapers,  etc.,  for  two  w'ceks,”  he  vows. 
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Jackson- Lick,  controversial  apartment  com¬ 
plex  situated  in  the  heart  of  Harrisburg— a 
troubled  family  center  within  the  public 
housing  system— run-down  and  badly  in 
need  of  renovation,  has  most  recently  been 
the  object  of  attention  in  the  capital  city. 
What  to  do  with  it?  Convert  to  offices?  Raze 
or  renovate?  Can  tax  dollars  be  used  for 
urban  renewal  and  then  be  turned  over  to 
a  tax-exempt  body  such  as  the  state?  These 
and  other  equally  knotty  questions  churned 
the  Jackson-Lick  problem  into  a  major  issue. 

In  February  1972  the  Patriot-News  cut  to  the 
core  of  Jackson-Lick’s  problem  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  which  proposed  the  converting  of 
buildings  into  apartments  and  renting  to  the 
elderly,  couples  with  no  children  and  re¬ 
sponsible  individuals.  The  Patriot-News 
persisted  until  in  June  1972,  a  $1.8  million 
grant  was  OK’d  for  transformation  of 
Jackson-Lick  apartments  into  a  complex 
serving  the  elderly. 


This  is  relevance. 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  end  Editor  Publisher,  Chairmen  ot  the  Board,  1912-1959 


* Charter  Member,  Audit 
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In  the  name  of  security 

1  he  set  uritv  resiiietions  imposed  by  the  Secret  Service  on  the  issu- 
aiue  t)l  press  credentials  at  the  Democratic  National  (Convention  in 
Miami  Beach  were  unreasonalde  and  unnecessarv’.  The  retpiiremeiU 
that  newsmen  pick  up  tickets  eath  day  for  tliat  day’s  convention  ses¬ 
sion  consumed  valuable  time  for  many  corresjKindents  and  ctmtributed 
ahsolutelv  nothing  to  security. 

If  in  possession  of  the  letter  of  assignment  of  credentials  from  the 
Standing  Committee,  anvone  could  ])ick  up  the  tickets  daily  as  a 
messenger  and  thereafter  such  tickets  could  be,  and  frecpiently  were, 
loaned  to  others  not  accredited.  The  situation  was  no  different  than 
it  has  been  at  previous  political  conventions  and  the  retjuirement  for 
daily  pickup  created  only  frustration. 

After  the  record-breaking  marathon  convention  session  Tuesday 
night,  the  Senate  and  House  Press  Gallery  officials  in  charge  of  the 
daily  press  headcpiarters  were  surjtrised  when  two  bundles  of  tickets 
for  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  convention  sessions  were  delivered 
to  them  with  permission  to  hand  them  out  at  one  time.  There  was 
no  e\j)lanation  given  as  to  the  reason  for  the  shift  in  procedure.  It 
might  have  been  because  of  the  many  complaints  made  by  members 
of  the  jjress  and  a  realization  that  the  original  method  was  impractical 
and  unnecessary  to  begin  with. 

\Ve  hope  that  by  the  time  the  Republicans  convene  in  the  same 
place  the  rules  will  be  changed  so  that  newsmen  can  get  all  their 
credentials  for  all  sessions  at  one  time,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and 
eliminate  the  time-consuming  system  that  was  mistakenly  adopted 
in  the  name  of  security. 

Discipline  of  astronauts 

It  is  regrettable  that  N’.\SA  has  disciplined  three  astronauts  for 
profiting  from  the  sale  of  postal  covers  which  they  took  to  the  moon 
and  back  last  fuly.  X.VSA  said — “they  exercised  poor  judgment.’’ 

They  really  shouldn’t  be  blamed  too  harshly  because  they  were 
misled  by  a  long-standing  policy  of  letting  the  astronauts  profit  per¬ 
sonally  in  other  ways  by  their  experiences.  It  was  the  policy  of  letting 
them  sell  to  the  highest  media  bidder  their  ])ersonal  stories  instead 
of  requiring  that  all  aspects  of  their  government-sponsored  experiences 
be  available  to  all  the  people  who  helped  pay  for  them. 

Platform  promises 

“We  are  determined  that  never  again  shall  government  seek  to 
censor  the  newspapeis  and  television,’’  declares  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  DemcKtatic  (.onvention. 

I'liis  was  only  one  of  the  ])romises  regarding  the  press  which  the 
Democrats  incorporated  in  the  platform.  It  went  on  to  urge  Congress 
and  state  legislatures  to  enact  “open  meetings’’  laws  to  bar  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  conducting  the  public  business  behind  closed  doors.  It  urged 
strengthening  the  Freedom  of  Information  .Act,  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  officials  permitted  to  classify  documents,  and  frequent  declassi¬ 
fication  of  documents. 

These  are  nice-sounding  phrases  at  this  point  of  the  ball  game  and 
they  shoidcl  be  remembered  if  the  Demcxratic  Party  is  successful  in 
November.  1  he  press  will  watch  for  fullfillment  of  those  promises. 
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letters 

COMPUMENTS 

Every  week  .  .  .  and  this  has  been  for 
years  •  .  .  when  I  read  your  magazine  I 
jot  notes  on  the  front  page  referring  to 
certain  pages  inside  that  I  want  to  save 
or  send  to  other  people. 

Recently  (the  issue  that  you  put  out 
during  the  ANPA/RI  Mechanical  Con- 
ference)  was  to  me  the  fullest  and  freshest 
for  a  long  time.  There  were  at  least  a  half 
dozen  articles  that  had  special  merit  and 
value. 

I  am  strictly  not  a  letter-writer  but  I 
thought  maybe  this  time  I  would  mention  to 
you  that  E&P  certainly  can  be  a  valuable 
thing  for  many  of  us. 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr. 

President, 

W ashington  Post. 

*  *  * 

Congratulations  on  your  June  10  issue. 
It  was  great.  Everyone  connected  with  the 
newspaper  industry  ought  to  take  time 
and  carefully  read  it.  It  is  a  real  credit 
to  you  and  your  splendid  organization. 

Douglas  R.  Armstrong 

President, 

Lancaster  Newspapers, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

COPY  READING 

Since  the  entire  question  of  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  very  sensitive  area  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in  a 
quote  attributed  to  me  (June  24). 

The  quote  was,  “We  are  studying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  approaches.  We’re  going  to  try  to 
do  without  the  copy  desk.” 

What  I  said  was,  “We  are  going  to  try 
to  do  this  on  the  copy  desk.  .  .  .” 

Lest  copy  editors  worry  about  their  fu¬ 
ture  there  is  no  question  they  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  technology.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  feel  their  role  will  grow 
and  become  even  more  important. 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro 

Managing  editor. 

Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Bulletin 
*  *  * 

ADVOCACY 

R.  L.  Chambers  (June  17)  asks  why 
people  get  uptight  about  “advocacy  jour¬ 
nalism”  when  it  involves  the  Vietnam  War, 
for  example,  but  not  when  it  involves  get¬ 
ting  street  lights  for  a  dark  part  of  town. 
Why  only  when  it  involves  controversial 
social  issues? 

Is  he  kidding?  The  more  intense  the 
controversy,  the  more  important  that  the 
press  preserve  its  objectivity.  If  half  the 
people,  or  more,  think  you’re  wrong,  maybe 
you  are.  It  is  important  that  they  get  a  fair 
shake  in  the  news  columns,  even  if  you 
disagree  with  them — nay,  especially  if  you 
disagree  with  them. 

If  you  are  right,  it  will  eventually  become 
evident.  “Let  truth  and  falsehood  grapple 
.  .  .”  said  Milton,  who  knew  what  it  was  to 
live  in  a  society  where  the  guy  with  all  the 
wisdom  ladled  it  out  to  his  subjects. 

American  journalism  tried  advocacy  in 
the  19th  century.  An  editor  was  free  to 
use  the  news  columns  to  call  anyone  he 
disliked  the  Civil  War  equivalent  of  son- 


of-a-bitch.  This  was  disgusting  journalism, 
but  at  least  in  those  days  you  could  reject 
the  paper  you  didn’t  agree  with  and  buy 
one  you  liked — or  buy  both.  Today,  in  all 
but  a  handful  of  American  cities,  there  is 
only  one  daily  newspaper  for  citizens  to 
buy.  Don’t  foreclose  it  to  everything  but 
your  own  sure  view  of  truth. 

Thomas  F.  Driscoll 
Ass’t  managing  editor, 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 

*  *  * 

GRAMMAR 

E&P  has  been  commended  many  times 
for  its  stand  on  respectable  English,  “for 
refusing  to  loosen  up  on  doubtful  usages 
that  are  somewhat  popular  today,”  as  Carl 
G.  Miller,  journalism  teacher,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  put  it  in  a  letter  published  in  E&P 
April  25,  1970. 

But  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for  even 
a  magazine  of  high  standards  to  always 
use  correct  grammar.  Miller  pointed  to  the 
wrong  usage  of  whom  for  who  in  Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty  in  the  March  14,  1970,  is¬ 
sue.  True,  the  error  was  made  in  quoting 
an  eminent  editor. 

Both  journalism  educators  and  editors 
are  compelled  today  to  yield  to  a  certain 
degree  of  permissiveness  in  correct  usage 
of  the  English  language.  I  had  to  do  this 
when  my  Grammar  for  Journalists,  first 
published  in  1957,  was  completely  revised 
and  republished  by  another  publisher 
(Chilton)  in  1969.  In  the  first  edition  of  my 
book  I  stated  that  it  was  now,  considered 
proper  to  end  a  sentence  with  a  preposi¬ 
tion  or  to  split  an  infinitive  phrase  when 
such  a  construction  makes  the  sentence 
clearer  or  more  emphatic  or  more  natural. 
(Note  my  use  of  a  split  infinitive,  to  al¬ 
ways  use,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
letter.) 

However,  I  had  to  go  much  farther  (fur¬ 
ther?)  in  the  revision  of  my  book  twelve 
years  later.  We  must  be  more  permissive, 
for  example,  in  accepting  the  use  of  will 
for  shall  and  of  would  for  should.  Certainly, 
I  pointed  out,  we  must  yield  ground  on  the 
use  of  like  as  a  conjunction  in  place  of  as, 
particularly  in  advertising  and  electronic 
journalism.  Furthermore,  we  must  grant 
television  and  radio  journalists  more  free¬ 
dom  than  newspaper  reporters  in  the  use 
of  colloquialisms,  such  as  “The  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  around  (about)  80  degrees,” 
or,  “The  mayor  said  he  would  try  and  (try 
to)  live  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  of¬ 
fice.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  (or 
will)  have  to  concede  even  more  ground 
to  those  who  would  de-emphasize  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition.  The  educators  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  SNPA  symposium  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  freshman  English  course 
has  become  almost  exclusively  literature- 
oriented,  rather  than  emphasizing  gram¬ 
mar  or  composition.  As  a  result,  today’s 
graduates,  on  the  whole,  have  a  poor  com¬ 
mand  of  the  English  language.  That  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  editors  and 
educators  taking  part  in  the  symposium. 

We  must  accept  changes  in  usage,  but 
we  don’t  have  to  go  all  the  way  by  accept¬ 
ing  Webster’s  latest  edition  as  our  Bible. 
And,  even  Webster’s  latest  edition  does 
permit  use  of  freshmen  for  freshman  as 
an  adjecti\e. 


This  writer  must  insist  that  in  revising 
Grammar  for  Journalists,  he  was  right  in 
titling  the  chapter  on  spelling:  Correct 
Spelling  Is  a  “Must”  for  the  journalist. 
And,  he  can’t  help  but  join  Fran  Hill,  who 
in  a  letter  to  E&P  for  June  20,  1972,  asked, 
“Doesn’t  ANYONE  walk  over  to  a  dic¬ 
tionary  and  check  spellings  (and  gram¬ 
mar)  anymore?” 

E.  Lee  Callihan 

Sunnyvale,  Texas 

*  ♦  * 

MECHANICAL 

Granted,  my  undergraduate  status  in 
mass  communications  might  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  cope  with  the  “outside” 
world  as  portrayed  in  your  publication. 

Naive  ideaUsm  versus  businesslike  prag¬ 
matism,  if  you  will. 

Forgive  me,  but  I  fail  to  comprehend 
how  David  Gottlieb  (July  17)  —  “New 
Technology  fires  up  optimism  for  newspa¬ 
pers”)  can  conclude  that  ultimate  creative 
ability  is  synomous  with  efforts  to  eliminate 
such  things  as  “garbled  type  .  .  .  bad  hy¬ 
phenation  .  .  .  and  tilting  lines  .  .  .” 

New  electronic  tools  for  the  newsroom, 
he  feels  will  permit  editorial  personnel  to 
“truly  demonstrate  their  creative  ability 
...”  I  can’t  agree. 

But  then  again,  I  can’t  even  compre¬ 
hend  what  “.  .  .  dreaming  up  new  ways  to 
insert  additional  advertising  into  daily  is¬ 
sues  .  .  has  to  do  with  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
The  analogy  seems  quite  apparent  and  real 
to  Mr.  Gottlieb,  however.  Of  course,  I  am 
young,  impressionable  and  the  “bullish” 
Wall  Street  reactions  to  print  innovations 
perhaps  haven’t  found  their  way  into  any  of 
my  mass  comm  lectures  as  of  yet. 

It  is  reassuring,  however,  to  know  that 
whatever  I  lack  in  the  way  of  reporting 
ability  can  be  counterbalanced  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  Popular  Mechanics. 

Dick  Yake 

St.  Francis,  Wis. 


Short  Takes 

“It  was  professionally  obvious  to  me  the 
dame  was  not  constructed  as  I  would  have 
required,”  F  .  .  .  said. — Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  Intelligencer. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  hiring  of  H.  .  .  L.  .  .  as  grade 
school  principal  was  deemed  a  “father  in 
his  cap,”  .  .  .  — Attica  (Ind.)  Daily 
Ledger  Tribune. 

4i  *  9|e 

“I  wouldn’t  run  if  I  thought  I  could 
win.” — Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star, 

*  *  * 

The  old  blacksmith  shop  at  Libertyville 
where  the  pacers  and  trotters  of  Belmont 
Driving  Park  were  shot,  is  not  a  pretty 
sight  .  .  .  — Mainline  (Pa.)  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

♦  * 

If  Mohasco  closes,  the  unemployment 
rate  in  Montgomery  County  will  sore  over 
10%- — Johnston  (N.Y.)  Patriot. 

Ht  Hi  Hit 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 

graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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What  have  you  done  for  me  lately, 
New  York  Times  News  Service? 


0\’er  ^50  Times  News  Service  clients  know. 
They  know  that  in  the  past  tew  weeks  alone 
The  Times  wire  has  delivered  to  their  front  pages  some  of 
the  year’s  top  stories -exclusives  they  could  get  ntv 
where  else. 

Stories  like  the  one  about  Air 
Force 
Gen. 

John  D.  Lavelle, 

who  was  demoted  because  he  ordered  his  planes  to  make 
unauthorized  raids  on  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
and  reported  them  as  “protective-reaction”  missions. 

And  then  there  was  the  series  of  lively  stor¬ 
ies  on  the  Paris  peace  talks,  including  an  exclusive  inter\'iew 
with  the  chief  North  Vietnamese  negotiator,  Mme.  Binh. 

And  the  disclosure  that  a  tttp-secret  photo- 
i  intelligence  unit  based  in  Thailand  planned 
W  a  number  of  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam,  re- 
I  portedly  on  orders  from  the  Pentagon  in  1970, 
B  when  the  officially  publicized  policy  was 
I  p  to  strike  enemy  targets  for  protective  reastms 

Still  another  Times  exclusive 
He  -the  unearthing  of  the  Army’s  “Peers 
Report!’  a  top-secret  dcKument  that  revealed 
■PK  two  U.  S.  generals  were  held  responsible  for 
n  m  covering  up  the  Mylai  4  tragedy. 

Credit  The  Times  Washing- 
ton  bureau  staffer  Seymour  M.  Hersh 
mr  with  those  firsts. 

And  take  the  story,  dug 
out  by  Timesman  Tad  Szulc,  about  a  General  Accounting 
Office  repc)rt  that  asserted  American  funds  for  humanitar¬ 
ian  relief  were  used  by  Pakistani  officials  for  defense 
purposes. 

Also  exclusive  were  the  dispatches  filed 
from  Hanoi  by  Times  columnist-correspondent  Anthony 
Lewis,  who  was  the  only  American  newsman  on  the  scene 
when  the  U.S.  resumed  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

And  more  exclusives  -  _ 

stories  datelined  Pyongyang, 

North  Korea,  whereTimes 
Associate  Editor  Har-  , 
risonE.  Salisbury  and 
John M. Lee jr.,TheTimes 
Tokyo  bureau  chief,  were 


the  first  American  correspondents  to  Vk 
be  admitted  since  the  Korean  war.  And 
the  first  to  inter\'iew  Premier  Kim  11  Sung 
in  25  years.  Later,  Salisbury  went  on  to  Pe-  /j®  /  *1^^ 
king  where  he  also  filed  exclusive  dispatches,  umj 
Credit  The  Times  James  P. 

Sterba  with  still  another  exclusive  -  this 
from  central  Afghanistan,  where 
terrible  famine  blights  the  land. 

Still  another  story  of  death 
came  from  Burundi,  where  Marvine  Howe 
reported  thousands  had  died  in  ethnic  conflict.H 
What  else  is  new  at  The 

Times?  Hora  Lewis.  Who  has  just  been  named  head  of  The 
Times  news  bureau  in  Paris.  Miss  Lewis  is  a  seasoned  jour¬ 
nalist  with  extensive  foreign  news  experience.  Most  re¬ 
cently  she  has  been  vvTiting  a  syndicated  political  column. 

What  has  The  New  York  Times  News  Serv¬ 
ice  done  for  you  lately? 

Jfljk  If  you’re  a  subscriber,  you  know. 

And  if  you’re  not,  you  now  know  what 
flUmUk.,  you’ve  been  missing  these  past  few  weeks. 

To  stop  missing 
headlines  like  these,  start  tak- 

.  'wHkJP  News  Service.  For  samples, 

rates  and  availability  data,  j  ust 
write  or  call  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
J  /  editor  and  general  manager,  or 
Richard  Long,  manager. 


Slje  JJeUr  Jlork  ®lnie$ 
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Democrats  make  official 
secrecy  a  campaign  issue 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  platform  on  which  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senator  George  S.  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota,  will  seek  election  con¬ 
tains  numerous  references  in  opposition  to 
government  secrecy  and  in  favor  of  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of  official  in¬ 
formation. 

In  the  introduction,  the  voluminous 
document  adopted  at  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  this  week  in  Miami 
Beach  declares: 

“We  believe  in  the  right  of  an  individu¬ 
al  to  speak,  think,  read,  write,  worship, 
and  live  free  of  official  intrusion.  We  are 
determined  that  our  government  must  no 
longer  tap  the  phones  of  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zens  nor  spy  on  those  who  have  broken  the 
law.  We  are  determined  that  never  again 
shall  government  seek  to  censor  the  news¬ 
paper  and  television.” 

An  ‘open  administration’ 

The  section  on  Rights,  Power  and  Social 
Justice  declares  the  Democratic  Party  is 
committed  to  the  fulfillment  of  “the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  political  expres¬ 
sion,  of  freedom  from  official  intimida¬ 
tion,  harassment  and  invasion  of  privacy, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law.” 

It  further  proclaims:  “The  Nixon  policy 
of  intimidation  of  the  media  and  adminis¬ 
tration  efforts  to  use  government  power  to 
block  access  to  media  by  dissenters  must 
end,  if  free  speech  is  to  be  preseiwed.  A 
Democratic  Administration  must  be  an 
open  one,  with  the  fullest  possible  dis¬ 
closure  of  information,  with  an  end  to 
abuses  of  security  classifications  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege,  and  with  regular  top- 
level  press  conferences.” 

The  section  on  Foreign  Policy  charges 
that  under  the  Nixon  Administration  “ex¬ 
ecutive  secrecy  runs  wild  with  unparal¬ 
leled  efforts  to  intimidate  the  media  and 
suppress  those  who  seek  to  put  a  different 
view  before  the  American  people”  and 
says  a  Democratic  Administration  “should 
make  information  public,  except  where 
real  national  defense  interests  are  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  platform  urged  a  “reordering  of 
U.S.  foreign  and  military  policy  requiring 
“greater  sharing  with  Congress  of  real 
decisions  on  issues  of  war  and  peace,  and 
providing  Congress  with  the  information 
and  resources  needed  for  a  more  responsi¬ 
ble  role;  more  honest  information  policies, 
beginning  with  a  fundamental  reform  of 
the  document  classification  system  and  in¬ 
cluding  regular  press  conferences  by  the 
President,  Cabinet  and  senior  advisors.” 


The  final  section  of  the  platform  as¬ 
serts,  among  other  things,  that  “represen¬ 
tative  democracy  fails  when  citizens  can¬ 
not  know  how  their  public  officials  conduct 
the  public’s  business.” 

It  continued: 

“Public  business  should  be  transacted 
publicly,  except  when  national  security 
might  be  jeopardized. 

“To  combat  secrecy  in  government,  we 
call  on  the  Democratic  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  state  legislatures  to: 

“Enact  open  meetings  legislation,  bar¬ 
ring  the  practice  of  conducting  the  public 
business  behind  closed  doors; 

“Assure  that  all  committee  and  floor 
votes  are  taken  in  open  session,  recorded 
individually  for  each  legislator;  record 
caucus  votes,  and  make  all  of  these  votes 
available  to  the  public; 

“Urge  reservation  of  executive  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  President  alone ; 

“Immediately  strengthen  the  federal 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Congress 
should  iniprove  its  oversight  of  executive 
secrecy  by  requiring  federal  agencies  to 
report  annually  on  every  refusal  to  grant 
information  requested  under  the  Act.  Citi¬ 
zens  should  have  full  recourse  to  the 
courts  to  deal  with  violations  or  circum¬ 
vention  of  the  Act.  It  should  be  amended 
to  allow  courts  to  review  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  a  claim  of  executive  privilege, 
and 

“Administer  the  security  system  so  as 
to  limit  the  number  of  officials  who  can 
make  a  document  secret,  and  provide  for 
frequent  declassification  of  documents. 
Congress  should  be  given  the  means  to 
obtain  documents  necessary  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities.” 

McGovern  guidelines 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  planks 
on  freedom  of  information  appeared  to 
be  cut  to  the  pattern  set  by  Senator 
George  McGovern  some  weeks  ago  in  a 
press  release  from  his  office  that  was 
headed,  “McGovern  pledges  open  press 
policy.” 

Guidelines  for  his  administration,  if  he 
won  election,  were  spelled  out  as  follows: 

1.  The  President  would  hold  press  con¬ 
ferences  no  less  than  once  every  two 
weeks. 

2.  The  members  of  his  cabinet  would 
hold  press  conferences  every  two  weeks. 

3.  Some  of  these  press  conferences 
would  be  one-issue  in  nature.  This  would 
permit  the  press  to  follow  up  questions  on 
a  subject  of  national  importance. 

4.  The  President  would  hold  at  least  two 
press  conferences  a  year  exclusively  for 
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the  editors  of  college  newspapers. 

5.  The  President  would  appoint  a  top- 
level  committee  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  government  classification  practices  and 
to  recommend  the  declassification  or 
downgrading  of  classification  of  govern¬ 
ment  documents. 

6.  An  immediate  conference  would  be 
called  with  top  newsgathering  organiza¬ 
tions  to  discuss  problems  posed  by  the 
overuse  and  abuse  of  background  press 
briefings. 

7.  The  President,  key  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  cabinet  members 
would  disclose  their  full  daily  appoint¬ 
ment  lists. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  executive  privilege 
would  be  reviewed  so  that  White  House 
staff  members  could  testify  before  appro¬ 
priate  Congressional  committees  on  all 
matters  executive  except  those  involving 
the  highest  national  security  consider¬ 
ations. 

9.  The  President,  as  leader  of  his  party, 
would  require  the  Democratic  Party  to 
disclose  semi-annually  the  sources  of  its 
funding. 

Congress  on  notice 

A  few  days  before  the  Democrats 
gathered,  Repr.  William  S.  Moorhead,  D- 
Pennsylvania,  served  notice  on  Congress 
that  his  subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  would  seek  passage 
of  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act. 

The  changes,  drafted  by  the  Moorhead 
committee  on  the  basis  of  testimony  at  34 
days  of  hearings,  would  be  designed  to 
“tighten  up”  on  abuses  and  clarify  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  to  break  down 
the  bars  of  government  secrecy  so  as  to 
enhance  the  flow  of  information  to  the 
public. 

The  Moorhead  Committee  received  testi¬ 
mony  from  representatives  of  34  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies,  and  from  91 
“outside”  experts  representing  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public.  Four  volumes  of  the 
hearings  have  been  printed  and  more  are 
in  preparation. 

Major  problems  uncovered  during  the 
hearings,  Moorhead  said,  included : 

•  Bureaucratic  delays,  averaging  33 
days  in  acting  upon  an  individual’s  re¬ 
quest  for  information. 

•  Abuses  in  fee  schedules  by  some 
agencies  for  searching  and  copying 
documents  or  records  requested  by  individ¬ 
uals.  Exorbitant  charges  made  “an  effec¬ 
tive  tool”  for  denying  information  to  indi¬ 
vidual  requestors. 

•  Cumbersome  and  costly  legal 
procedures  when  an  individual  who  is 
denied  information  chooses  to  invoke  in¬ 
junctive  procedures  authorized  by  the 
Act. 

•  Failure  of  most  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  give  “top-level  priority” 
to  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
Fol  policies  and  regulations. 

•  Over-classifying  and  withholding,  or 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Jack  Thornell,  New  Orleans;  and  Paul  Vathis,  Harrisburg. 


Old  bosses  made 
it  much  easier 
to  get  lowdown 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  a  break 
with  past  procedure  for  some  reporters, 
said  Marvin  Arrowsmith,  AP  Washington 
bureau  chief. 

“For  some  reporters  it  was  not  possible 
to  interview  a  prominent  party  leader  and 
get  the  score,”  he  said.  “Delegates  often 
acted  on  their  own.” 

Arrowsmith  said  a  few  senators,  gover¬ 
nors,  mayors  and  others  w’ere  accessible, 
but  with  some  delegations  90  percent  were 
first  timers,  with  more  w'omen,  more 
young  and  more  blacks. 

“In  the  past  when  delegations  were 
studded  with  party  bosses,  senators,  gov¬ 
ernors  and  mayors,  a  reporter  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  could  get  to  the  outstanding 
figure  and  receive  a  reliable  assessment  of 
how  the  delegation  would  act,”  Ar¬ 
rowsmith  said. 

“The  credentials  controversies  of  this 
convention  were  difficult  to  get  at  because 
the  resolution  of  the  disputes  rested  with 
the  convention  itself,  rather  than  with  five 
or  six  party  leaders  who  might  have  set¬ 
tled  them  in  a  hotel  room.  To  keep  up  on 
the  credentials  fights  meant  persistent  leg 
work — contact  with  many  individuals.” 

Gordon  Gauss,  AP  newsman  from  Den¬ 
ver  who  covered  several  western  delega¬ 
tions,  said  reporters  covering  sat  through 
hours  of  parliamentary  maneuvering, 
much  of  which  seemed  to  have  little  point. 

“Caucuses  took  longer  chiefly  because 
the  new  types  of  delegates  had  to  learn 
about  procedures — which  was  routine  to 
many  of  the  old  timers  of  former  years,” 
he  said.  “One  in  Colorado  lasted  two  and  a 
half  hours.  A  Wyoming  caucus  took  an 
hour  longer — and  there  wasn’t  much  ma¬ 
jor  controversy  either.” 

Gauss  said  he  found  the  new'comers — 
especially  the  youngsters — were  more 
willing  to  commit  themselves  on  issues 
and  candidates  than  many  of  their  elders. 

An  opposite  finding  was  reported  by 
Bob  Starr,  AP  chief  of  bureau  at  Little 
Rock  who  covered  the  Arkansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  delegations. 

“The  delegates  seemed  to  be  more  inde¬ 
pendent  minded  and  less  inclined  to  talk 
about  how  they  w'ere  going  to  vote,”  Starr 
said.  “The  delegates  seemed  more  serious 
and  more  interested  in  getting  the  conven¬ 
tion  work  done  than  they  w'ere  in  being 
interviewed  for  the  hometown  news 
media.” 

Degree  from  Harvard 

John  C.  Ginn,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  recently  wa.s 
graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  While  working 
toward  his  master’s  degree  at  Harvard, 
Ginn  was  an  R.  H.  Macy  Retailing  Fel¬ 
low'.  Upon  graduation  he  became  director 
of  corporate  development  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  'Tribune  Co. 


Dems  ’  platform 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


otherwise  hiding  from  the  public,  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  avoid  disclosure  of 
“administrative  mistakes,  waste  of  funds 
or  political  embarrassment.” 

Many  of  the  shortcomings  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Act,  Moorhead  said,  are  due 
to  failure  of  administrative  officials  to 
support  “open  access”  to  information. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  he  said, 
“the  vast  amount  of  infoimation  denied  by 
government  agencies  under  the  Act  has 
little  to  do  with  hydrogen  bombs,  weapons 
systems  or  state  secrets  or  other  sensitive 
classified  information  that  does  require 
safeguarding  in  the  interest  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  foreign  policy.” 

A  large  number  of  denials  involve  only 
information  dealing  day-to-day  operations 
having  nothing  to  do  with  classified  in¬ 
formation  but  which  “have  great  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  taxpaying  public  and  the 
Congress.” 


VDT  AT  CONVENTION— U Pi’s  Fred  Ferris  edits 
a  dispatch  on  one  of  the  Harris-Intertype  video 
display  terminals  in  the  press  section  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Miami  Beach. 


Regional  executives 
appointed  for  UPI 

The  appointments  of  Frank  W.  Beatty 
and  Edw  ard  V.  DiPietro  as  managers  of 
two  new'  regional  territories  of  United 
Press  International  have  been  announced 
by  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president. 

Beatty  becomes  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  unit,  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh.  DiPietro  will 
be  based  in  Columbus,  as  manager  of  the 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  region.  They  w'ill  be  in 
charge  of  new's,  new'spictures  and  business 
operations  in  each  region. 

Beatty  has  been  assistant  manager  of 
w'hat  formerly  was  UPI’s  Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion.  DiPietro  has  been  Columbus  bureau 
manager  and  Ohio  news  editor  since  1968. 

DiPietro  is  succeeded  in  Columbus  by 
William  C.  Hoop  Jr.,  Cleveland  bureau 
manager  since  1970.  John  Spetz  of  the 
Cleveland  news  staff  becomes  manager. 

• 

Corning  Leader  Plant 
rebuilt  by  employes 

The  plant  of  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Lead¬ 
er,  newest  member  of  the  Howard  Publi¬ 
cations  group,  is  being  put  into  shape  by 
its  employes  for  resumption  of  publishing 
there  by  August  1,  publisher  Edwin  S. 
Underhill  III  said  this  week. 

Water  from  the  swollen  Chemung  River 
rose  to  8*/^  feet  around  the  Leader  build¬ 
ing  in  last  month’s  flood  but  most  of  the 
production  equipment,  including  two 
24-page  presses,  could  be  salvaged.  For 
two  days  the  Leader  came  out  as  a  three- 
page  mimeographed  paper.  It  has  since 
been  printed  at  the  Hornell  Tribune 
plant,  45  miles  from  Corning. 
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News  and  Star  combine; 
Washington  has  2  dailies 


On  Thursday,  July  13,  the  Evening  Star 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News  became 
one — the  Evening  Star-W ashing ton-Daily 
Neivs — as  Scripps-Howard  bowed  out  of 
the  nation’s  capital  and  left  New  York  as 
the  only  city  in  the  country  with  more 
than  two  publishers  of  general  circulation 
dailies. 

The  sale  of  the  News’  name  and  certain 
assets  to  the  Star,  anticipated  since  last 
fall,  came  close  on  the  heels  of  the  deal  in 
Boston  which  combined  the  Herald- 
Traveler  with  the  Hearst  Corporation’s 
Recnrd-Amerirnn  and  Snnday  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

Ceases  immediately 

Agreement  on  the  Washington  transac¬ 
tion — no  price  was  disclosed — was  an¬ 
nounced  Wednesday  morning  (July  12) 
and  said  the  News,  a  tabloid  evening  pa¬ 
per  with  about  207,000  circulation  Mon- 
day-Friday  and  165,000  on  Saturday, 
would  cease  publication  with  that  day’s 
issues. 

With  Ray  Mack,  president,  out  of  the 
country,  Richard  Hollander,  vicepresident 
and  editor,  signed  the  announcement  for 
the  Washington  Daily  News  Co.  and  John 
H.  Kauffmann,  president,  for  the  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  who  was  in  Miami 
Beach  to  attend  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  stated:  “We  have  explored 
for  several  years  every  way  possible  to 
solve  the  problem  in  Washington.  Regret¬ 
fully  we  had  no  alternative.’’  Last  Decem¬ 
ber  he  dismissed  queries  about  impending 
merger  in  Washington  with  the  comment, 
“somebody’s  been  tapping  my  phone.’’ 

The  announcement  said  it  was  “impos¬ 
sible”  for  three  independent  papers — the 
Post  in  the  morning  and  the  News  and  the 
Star  in  the  evening — to  operate  profitably 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  At 
one  point  in  the  discussions  there  was  talk 
of  arranging  a  joint  Star-News  business 
operation  with  the  News  shifting  to  the 
morning  field  and  remaining  as  a  tabloid 
closely  identified  with  Washington. 

Whether  this  plan  could  have  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  under  the  provisions  of  the  News- 
j)aper  Preservation  Act  was  conjectural, 
mainly  because  of  complications  arising 
from  the  News’  association  with  the  pros- 
j)erous  nationwide  Scripps-Howard  orga¬ 
nization  and  the  Star’s  ownership  of 
broadcast  properties. 

Both  papers  had  losses 

The  News  said  in  its  final  edition  story 
which  filled  the  front  page  (July  12)  un¬ 
der  a  banner  line  “farewell”  that  it  had 
been  operating  at  a  substantial  and  in¬ 
creasing  loss  for  the  past  five  years  and 
that  the  Star’s  losses  ran  over  the  last 
two  years.  The  Star  deficit  in  1971  was 
.said  to  have  been  four  times  that  of  1970 
and  the  forecast  for  an  even  greater  loss 
this  year. 

It  was  a  ca.se,  said  the  News,  of  either 


the  Star  or  the  News,  or  both,  suspending 
publication  and  leaving  the  Post  alone  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Star-News  deal 
was  designed  to  prevent  such  a  monopoly 
and  strengthen  the  Star. 

A  Department  of  Justice  spokesman 
said  the  lawyers  in  the  antitrust  division 
had  no  comment  on  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  joint  agency  plan  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  examination  and  approval. 

The  Star  management  said  it  would 
take  over  some  of  the  600  News  employes 
to  enlarge  its  own  staff  of  1800  and  the 
News  said  efforts  would  be  made  to  find 
jobs  for  many  of  those  displaced. 

The  Star’s  recent  circulation  reports 
showed  302,000  weekdays  and  316,000 
Sunday,  with  a  considerable  home- 
delivered  distribution.  About  half  of  the 
News  circulation  was  home-delivered.  In 
recent  months  the  Star  added  an  eaily 
pre-noon  edition  to  increase  its  street  sale 
figures. 

S-H  list  cut  to  17 

Closing  of  the  News  reduced  the 
Scripps-Howard  list  of  newspapers  to  17. 
In  the  past  decade  othe/-  departures  were: 
Houston  Press,  Indianapolis  Times,  San 
Francisco  News,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
(control  of  which  was  sold  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Financial  Corp.  to  satisfy  an  antitrust 
judgment) . 

In  recent  years  Scripps-Howard  has 
added  two  papers  in  Florida,  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Sun-Tatler  and  the  Stuart  News 
(twice-weekly),  and  the  San  Jiian  Star  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Both  the  Star  and  the  News  have  mod¬ 
ernized  production  plants,  the  latter’s 
having  been  a  pioneer  in  automated  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  pressroom  and  distribution 
systems.  The  Star  moved  away  from  the 
White  House  vicinity  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  1959  into  a  block-square  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Southeast  section  beyond  the 
Capitol. 

In  business  120  years 

The  Washington  Star  was  founded  in 
1852  by  a  printer  named  Joseph  R.  Tate. 
At  36,  he  had  $500  and  a  then-daring  idea 
that  he  might  be  successful  with  a  non¬ 
partisan  newspaper  selling  for  a  penny  a 
copy.  Not  long  thereafter  the  Star  was 
purchased  by  William  Wallach,  who 
owned  a  fruit  plantation  in  Maryland.  He 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  go  into  a  steamboat  transporta¬ 
tion  enterprise. 

Thus  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Star 
owneis  (the  Kauffman  and  Noyes 
families)  acquired  the  Star  in  1867.  Since 
then,  67  other  newspapers  published  in 
the  nation’s  capital  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Notable  among  those  that  survived 
is  the  Washington  Post  which  the  late 
Eugene  Meyer,  financier  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  bought  at  a  bankruptcy  auction  in 
June,  1933,  for  $825,000  when  Washington 
had  five  dailies.  He  had  offered  $4  million 


for  it  in  1929.  His  daughter,  Katharine 
Graham,  now  heads  the  Washington  Post 
Company  which  is  a  diversified  “public” 
company  with  annual  revenues  close  to 
$200  million. 

Newspaperman’s  newspaper 

During  the  50  years  it  published,  the 
News  earned  a  reputation  as  a  “newspa¬ 
perman’s  newspaper,”  and  produced  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  that  would  lead  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization. 

A  roster  of  staff  members  reads  like  a 
newsman’s  Hall  of  Fame:  Ernie  Pyle, 
killed  in  action  during  World  War  II;  Lee 
Miller,  Pyle’s  biographer;  Jack  R.  How¬ 
ard,  who  began  as  a  telegraph  editor 
and  rose  to  president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Walker  Stone,  who  went 
from  copy  reader  to  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Mark  Ferree  went  from  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  general  business 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard.  Matt  Meyer 
rose  from  advertising  manager  in  1937  to 
assistant  general  business  manager  of  the 
group. 

Fred  Perkins  became  Scripps-Howard 
labor  writer  after  writing  a  fedeial  em¬ 
ploye’s  column  in  the  News.  Robert 
Ruark,  began  as  a  copy  boy,  and  went 
from  tbe  sports  desk  to  his  own  column. 

News’  first  editor 

First  editor  was  Lowell  Mellett,  who 
left  to  become  editor  of  Collier's,  and  re¬ 
turned  as  editor  in  the  late  20’s.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1937  by  John  O’Rourke,  who 
remained  editor  until  he  retired  in  1966. 
Then  Richard  Hollander  moved  up  from 
managing  editor  to  editor.  Nicholas 
Blatchford,  who  began  on  the  News  as  a 
copyboy  in  1940,  is  now  associate  editor. 

Prominent  on  the  News’  staff  from  its 
beginning  was  Martha  Strayer,  who 
joined  as  a  secretary  to  Mellett  and  went 
on  to  cover  major  Washington  stories. 

In  a  piece  celebrating  the  newspaper’s 
40th  anniversary,  the  late  Roy  W.  Howard 
described  its  purpose: 

“The  main  reason  for  launching  the 
Washington  Daily  News  (November  8, 
1921)  was  the  desire  shared  by  all  of  us 
to  have  a  showcase  in  the  nation’s  capital 
in  which  to  display  before  Congressmen 
the  concern’s  editorial  policies  as  they 
were  being  voiced  in  our  papers  across  the 
country.” 

Financial  problems 

However,  the  News  faced  financial 
problems.  Its  first  break-even  year  was 
1935. 

Howard  said,  “Among  the  many  charac¬ 
teristics  unique  in  the  concern’s  ventures, 
the  News  is  the  only  paper  ever  started 
without  expectation  of  its  being  a  profita¬ 
ble  enterprise.” 

As  an  underdog  to  the  Star  and  the 
Post,  the  News  crusaded,  sometimes  for 
causes  it  knew  it  would  lose.  It  prided 
itself  as  being  a  bright,  friendly  sophi.sti- 
cated  newspaper  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

In  a  1961  piece  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
News,  Blatchford  concluded:  “It  has  been, 
through  the  years,  more  a  jovial  compan¬ 
ion  than  stern  father  to  the  people  of 
Washington.” 

“The  kid,  in  short,  has  grown  up.  But 
not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  forgotten 
what  it  is  like  to  be  young.” 
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Reporter  tours 
byways  by  bike 
for  good  will 

Summer  in  the  country. 

That’s  what  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
is  bringing  its  readers  each  day  since 
June  19 — and  right  on  page  one. 

A  veteran  reporter — 56-year-old  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Burke — is  free-wheeling  along  the 
back  loads  of  Western  New  York,  giving 
city  readers  the  feeling  of  country  life 
through  some  stylish  and  highly  personal¬ 
ized  daily  articles. 

Dick  bought  a  five-speed  British  import 
bicycle  with  two  saddle  baskets  slung  over 
the  rear  fender.  He  added  a  back  pack 
and  tent  pack.  And  then  he  added  a  small 
sign  that  says: 

“Dick  Burke,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Cycle  Tour.” 

And  then  away  he  went,  picking  what¬ 
ever  roads  he  chose,  stopping  where  he 
wished,  and  talking  with  whomever  took 
his  fancy. 

And  all  in  all,  it’s  been  a  summer  idyll 
for  both  Dick  and  News  readers. 

So  what’s  new  about  meeting  people? 

Never  been  in  toueli 

“It’s  the  kind  of  contact  I’m  making 
with  the  people,”  Burke  explains.  “I  feel 
as  though  I’ve  never  really  been  in  touch 
before.  It’s  like  a  new  kind  of  touch — 
between  a  reporter  and  the  people,  away 
from  all  the  intrusions.” 

And  what  do  the  people  think? 

They  think  it’s  great.  Everywhere  he 
goes,  Dick  draws  horn  toots  from  passing 
motorists,  handshakes  from  mayors  and 
farmers,  and  invitations  to  “Stop  and 
rest,  Dick,  and  have  a  bite  of  lunch  with 
us.” 

Sometimes,  younger  cyclists  ride  in  cir¬ 
cles  around  the  silver-haired  newsman, 
and  .some  pedal  along  to  the  outskirts  of 
their  village  or  town.  Dogs  give  an  escort 
at  times,  too — both  friendly  and  un¬ 
friendly. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  News,  Murray 
B.  Light,  managing  editor  for  news,  and 
City  Editor  Louis  (Bud)  Wacker  are  re¬ 
ceiving  pleased  letters  and  phone  calls 
every  day.  People  think  it’s  just  great 
that  the  big-city  newspaper  is  sending  a 
reporter  out  to  meet  them  in  their  home¬ 
town. 

Wettest  in  30  years 

When  Light  and  Wacker  developed  the 
idea  for  this  assignment,  they  didn’t  know 
they  would  be  sending  Burke,  who  is  the 
News’  religion  writer,  out  into  the  wettest 
early  summer  weather  to  drench  western 
New  York  in  some  30  years. 

In  his  first  10  days,  Dick  pedaled 
through  five  days  of  sunshine  and  five 
days  of  rain.  Each  day  at  noon,  when  he 
dictated  his  story  for  the  following  day, 
the  city  desk  gave  Dick  the  latest  reports 
on  the  floods  that  devastated  some  areas 
so  he  could  plan  a  safe  route  for  the  next 
24  hours. 

In  these  10  days,  he  covered  300  miles 
12 


Dick  Burke — recycling  a  beat. 


and  visited  some  20  towns  and  villages 
and  countless  hamlets.  When  weather  per¬ 
mits  he  spends  the  night  in  the  great 
outdoors,  sleeping  in  his  small  nylon  tent 
and  then  breakfasting  on  dehydrated 
scrambled  eggs  or  instant  oatmeal,  and 
instant  coffee. 

He’s  carrying  only  a  frying  pan  and 
coffee  pot  to  use  on  his  campfires,  but  has 
been  consuming  a  lot  of  canned  food,  too, 
that  he  buys  along  the  w’ay. 

Sometimes  village  inns 

When  the  weather  is  bad  he  sleeps  in¬ 
doors,  checking  in  at  village  inns  or  ho¬ 
tels. 

Dick’s  wife,  Josephine,  drives  out  from 
their  suburban  Buffalo  home  to  pick  him 
up  on  Friday  afternoons  and  take  him 
home  for  the  weekend.  That  gives  him  a 
chance  to  get  his  bike  overhauled,  includ¬ 
ing  spoke-tightening  and  new  brakes,  and 
then  Jo  Burke  drives  him  back  out  to  the 
country  early  Monday. 

And  what  kind  of  stories  is  Burke  sup¬ 
plying  to  his  newspaper? 

To  put  it  briefly,  they  are  readable  and 
delightful.  For  example:  “There’s  no 
traffic  light  on  Vernal  Rd.  as  it  ups  and 
downs  toward  the  Genesee  County  town  of 
Middlebury  but  on  one  of  its  rises  I  met 
the  next  best  invention — an  adamant 
skunk  waving  me  to  a  halt.  I’m  law- 
abiding;  I  waited.” 

There’s  no  big  plot.  If  Dick  meets  a 
mayor,  he  inti'oduces  him  to  News  readers 
in  a  sentence  or  two.  And  it’s  the  same 
for  everyone  else  he  meets. 

Like  the  people  that  insist  on  stopping 
their  car,  putting  Dick’s  bike  onto  their 
trunk  and  giving  him  a  lift  up  a  long  hill. 
And  the  families  that  come  to  meet  Burke 
in  the  town  square  and  insist  on  taking 
him  home  to  lunch  or  dinner. 

Sure,  it’s  a  tough  grind,  but  Richard  J. 
Burke,  veteran  newspaperman,  on  a  week¬ 
end  visit  to  the  office,  was  wearing  that 
refreshed  look  and  contented  smile  that 
indicates: 

“Hey,  man.  I’ve  tried  a  new  slice  of  life 
here,  and  I  like  it.” 


New  team  sets 
an  old  daily  on 
growth  course 

A  new  management  team  at  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  (N.C.)  Daily  Advance  has  ac¬ 
celerated  significant  growth  of  the  news¬ 
paper  which  is  celebrating  its  100th  year 
of  community  service. 

The  Sunday-through-Friday  publication 
has  announced  surpassing  the  “magic”  10,- 
000  circulation  mark.  The  Advance  serves 
a  10-county  area  in  the  northeastern  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  state. 

May  daily  circulation  was  10,117,  and 
Sunday  was  10,331.  Both  are  about  8% 
increases  from  May,  1971. 

“We  have  had  steady  growth  the  past 
.several  months  despite  no  population  in¬ 
crease,”  Tim  McClanahan,  circulation 
manager,  said.  He  expects  to  reach  11,000 
in  September. 

McClanahan,  29,  joined  the  Advance 
earlier  this  year.  He  moved  from  another 
Dear  Publication  &  Radio  newspaper,  the 
controlled  circulation  weekly  Sun  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Virginia.  He  previously  had 
been  with  dailies  in  Mesquite,  Taylor,  and 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Advertising  linage  also  is  up.  Stan 
Martin,  advertising  manager,  reported  in¬ 
creases  in  all  areas.  Retail  linage  was 
30  more  in  the  second  quarter  than  in 
1971. 

Martin,  30  went  to  the  Advance  from 
being  assistant  to  the  president  of  Horvitz 
Newspapers  in  Ohio.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
a  similar  post  with  Worrell  Newspapers, 
in  Bristol,  Va. — Tenn. 

A  third  new  manager  is  Don  Whitley, 
managing  editor  with  a  10-person  staff. 
The  39-year  old  Tar  Heel  native  came 
from  the  city  editor  post  on  the  Durham, 
(N.C.)  Sun.  He  also  has  been  with  the 
Wilson  and  Goldsboro  dailies. 

Tommy  Manning,  44,  a  30-year  Advance 
veteran,  is  production  manager.  He  said 
the  increased  volumes  have  been  handled 
with  reduced  payroll  and  overall  page 
costs,  and  without  new  machinery.  Man¬ 
ning  said  the  Advance  is  about  two  years 
away  from  a  new  press.  It  was  the  state’s 
first  offset  daily — in  1962. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Duke,  who  has  been  with  the 
Advance  for  48  years,  is  bookkeeper. 

General  manager  Bill  Sheldon,  31, 
joined  the  Advance  22  months  ago.  He 
was  in  the  treasurer’s  office  of  Copley 
Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  California,  after 
experience  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Maryland, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Sheldon  noted  the  significant  growth 
and  ti-ends  for  future  development  come 
in  an  historical  year  for  the  Advance.  A 
direct  predecessor,  the  Economist,  was 
started  in  1872.  An  anniversary  issue  is 
planned  in  November. 

• 

A  correction 

Angelo  D.  Juarez  continues  to  be  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  services  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News, 
E&P  was  advised  this  week.  A  report  of 
his  move  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  (July 
8)  was  erroneous. 
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Newsmen’s  privilege  laws 
require  precise  definition 


The  majority  opinion  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  denying  newsmen  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  immunity  from  testifying  before 
grand  juries  pointedly  warns  lawmakers — 
both  Congress  and  state  legislatures — that 
“the  administration  of  a  constitutional 
privilege  would  present  practical  and  con¬ 
ceptual  difficulties  of  a  high  order.” 

While  reasserting  the  view  that  news 
gathering,  as  well  as  publishing,  warrants 
certain  protections  under  the  First 
Amendment,  the  court  in  the  recent  sub¬ 
poena  cases  stated  it  was  unwilling  to 
embark  the  judiciary  on  a  “long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  journey”  to  sit  in  judgment  on  when 
reporters  could  be  required  to  tell  a  grand 
jury  anything  they  knew  about  a  crime 
being  committed. 

This  process  would  become  necessary, 
Justice  Byron  White  observ'ed,  if  report¬ 
ers  should  be  granted  a  privilege  not 
enjoyed  by  any  other  citizens  merely  to 
protect  their  confidential  relationship  w’ith 
informers. 

“At  the  federal  level,”  White  wrote, 
“Congress  has  freedom  to  determine 
whether  a  statutory  newsman’s  privilege 
is  necessary  and  desirable  and  to  fashion 
standards  and  rules  as  narrow  or  broad  as 
deemed  necessary  to  address  the  evil  dis¬ 
cerned,  and,  equally  important,  to  re¬ 
fashion  those  rules  as  experience  from 
time  to  time  may  dictate.” 

‘Sooner  or  later  .  . 

But,  the  majority  opinion  had  already 
cautioned:  “Sooner  or  later,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  define  those  categories  of 
newsmen  who  qualified  for  the  privilege,  a 
questionable  procedure  in  light  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  doctrine  that  liberty  of  the  press 
is  the  right  of  the  lonely  pamphleteer  who 
uses  carbon  paper  or  a  mimeograph  just 
as  much  as  of  the  large  metropolitan  pub¬ 
lisher  who  utilizes  the  latest  photocom¬ 
position  methods  .  .  .  The  press  in  its 
historic  connotation  comprehends  every 
sort  of  publication  which  affords  a  vehicle 
of  information  and  opinion.” 

Yes,  said  the  court,  even  lecturers,  po¬ 
litical  pollsters,  novelists,  academic  re¬ 
searchers,  and  dramatists  lay  claim  to  the 
informative  function,  relying  on  confiden¬ 
tial  sources  of  information. 

“Almost  any  author,”  W’hite  stated, 
“may  quite  accurately  assert  .  .  .  that 
these  sources  will  be  silenced  if  be  is 
forced  to  make  disclosures  before  a  grand 
jury.” 

This  was  the  main  theme  in  the  appeals 
by  the  three  newsmen  —  Paul  M.  Branz- 
burg,  Paul  Pappas  and  Earl  Caldwell — 
who  resisted  subpoenas  to  tell  grand  juries 
what  they  had  witnessed  or  knew  about 
certain  crimes. 

Press  isn't  helpless 

Justice  White  concluded  that  “there  is 
much  force  in  the  pragmatic  view  that  the 
press  has  at  its  disposal  powerful 


mechanisms  of  communication  and  is  far 
from  helpless  to  protect  itself  from 
harassment  or  substantial  harm. 

“Furthermore,  if  what  the  newsmen 
urged  in  these  cases  is  true — that  law 
enforcement  cannot  hope  to  gain  and  may 
suffer  from  subpoenaing  newsmen  before 
grand  juries — prosecutors  will  be  loath  to 
risk  so  much  for  so  little.  .  .” 

“Official  harassment  of  the  press  un¬ 
dertaken  not  for  purposes  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  but  to  disrupt  a  reporter’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  news  sources  would  have  no 
justification.  Grand  juries  are  subject  to 
judicial  control  and  subpoenas  to  motions 
to  quasb.  We  do  not  expect  courts  will 
forget  that  grand  juries  must  operate 
within  the  limits  of  the  First  Amendment 
as  well  as  the  Fifth.” 

The  White  opinion,  dealing  with  the 
informant-newsman  compact  of  confiden¬ 
tiality,  contained  some  comments  adding 
up  to  a  lecture  admonishing  the  press  that 
it  should  perform  the  citizen’s  normal 
duty  of  exposing  crime  and  prosecuting 
the  criminal. 

Self-ser\ing  anonymity 

Questioning  how  many  “confidential 
sources”  actually  expect  to  be  protected 
from  identification.  White  asserted:  “the 
preference  for  anonymity  of  those  confi¬ 
dential  infoimants  involved  in  actual 
criminal  conduct  is  presumably  a  product 
of  their  desire  to  escape  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  this  preference,  while  under¬ 
standable,  is  hardly  deserving  of  constitu¬ 
tional  protection. 

“It  would  be  frivolous  to  assert — and  no 
one  does  in  these  cases — that  the  First 
Amendment,  in  the  interest  of  securing 
news  or  otherwise,  confers  a  license  on 
either  the  reporter  or  his  news  sources  to 
violate  otherwise  valid  criminal  laws. 

“Although  stealing  documents  or  pri¬ 
vate  wiretapping  could  provide  news¬ 
worthy  information,  neither  reporter 
nor  source  is  immune  from  conviction  for 
such  conduct,  whatever  the  impact  on  the 
flow  of  news.  Neither  is  immune,  on  First 
Amendment  grounds,  from  testifying 
against  the  other,  before  the  grand  jury 
or  at  a  criminal  trial. 

“The  Amendment  does  not  reach  so  far 
as  to  override  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
insuring  that  neither  reporter  nor  source 
is  invading  the  rights  of  other  citizens 
through  reprehensible  conduct  forbidden 
to  all  other  persons. 

“Thus,  we  cannot  seriously  entertain 
the  notion  that  the  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tects  a  newsman’s  agreement  to  conceal 
the  criminal  conduct  of  his  source,  or  evi¬ 
dence  thereof,  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
better  to  write  about  crime  than  to  to  do 
something  about  it  .  .  .  The  crimes  of  news 
sources  are  no  less  reprehensible  and 
threatening  to  the  public  interest  when 
witnessed  by  a  reporter  than  when  they 
are  not.” 


Newsman  appeals 
from  jail  sentence 

Peter  J.  Bridge,  a  reporter  for  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  for 
failing  to  answer  five  questions  before  a 
grand  jury  on  a  story  he  wrote  about  an 
alleged  bribe  attempt. 

Bridge,  Newark  City  Hall  reporter,  is 
free  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Appellate 
Division  of  Superior  Court.  If  he  loses  the 
appeal  and  still  refuses  to  answer  the 
grand  jury  questions.  Bridge  may  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  the  remainder  of  the  grand 
jury’s  term,  now  set  to  end  September  15. 

The  Bridge  case  is  the  first  application 
in  New  Jersey  of  the  June  29  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  cases  of  Earl  Caldwell,  Paul  Pap¬ 
pas  and  Paul  M.  Branzburg.  Tbe  court 
ruled  that  journalists  have  no  First 
Amendment  right  to  refuse  to  tell  grand 
juries  the  names  of  confidential  sources 
and  information  obtained  from  sucb  sour¬ 
ces. 

A  County  grand  jury  subpoenaed 
Bridge  after  a  May  2  story  in  which  he 
quoted  a  Newark  Housing  Authority  Com¬ 
missioner  charging  she  had  been  offered  a 
$10,000  bribe  in  connection  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  executive  director  of  the 
authority. 

Bridge  refused  several  times  to  disclose 
some  details  of  his  interview  with  Mrs. 
Pearl  Beatty,  the  commissioner  who  made 
the  bribe  allegations.  The  36-year-old  re¬ 
porter  contended  that  his  effectiveness  as 
a  newsman  would  be  diminished  if  he 
went  beyond  the  material  contained  in  the 
published  article.  He  continued  to  refuse, 
even  after  the  Caldwell  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

On  July  6  he  was  found  in  contempt  of 
court  by  County  Court  Judge  H.  Curtis 
Meaner.  Bridge  and  the  News  filed  their 
appeal  the  next  day.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  said  it  would  join  the  case 
because  it  feels  that  First  Amendment 
arguments  can  still  be  made. 

Although  New  Jersey  has  a  law  pro¬ 
tecting  newsmen  from  having  to  divulge 
confidential  sources,  two  judges  ruled  that 
Bridge  had  waived  that  immunity  by  iden¬ 
tifying  Mrs.  Beatty  in  his  story. 

• 

Panther  reporters 
cleared  of  contempt 

Two  Black  Panther  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  in  San  Francisco  have  been  spared 
from  testifying  before  a  grand  jury  con¬ 
cerning  tbe  party’s  publications  or  the 
relations  of  the  party’s  leaders  with  con¬ 
tacts  in  foreign  countries. 

Sherrie  Bursey  and  Brenda  Joyce 
Presley  were  held  in  contempt  of  couit  in 
1970  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  in¬ 
volving  their  reporting  of  David  Hilliard’s 
speech  which  allegedly  thieatened  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  life. 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  convictions  last  week,  saying 
newsmen  could  not  be  required  to  identify 
all  persons  wbo  worked  on  the  paper  and 
pamphlets,  to  tell  how  the  paper  is 
financed  or  give  other  details  of  this 
nature. 
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photography  readers  will  become  even 
more  visually  sophisticated.  McDougall,  a 
photographer  and  co-author  of  “Visual 
Impact  in  Print,”  has  won  three  NPPA 
Pictures  of  the  Year  titles,  once  as  photog¬ 
rapher  and  twice  as  editor. 

McDougall  told  his  fellow-photogra¬ 
phers:  “You  need  not  focus  on  subjects  of 
nationwide  interest.  You  don’t  have  to  be 
concerned  that  what  you  are  saying  to 
Dubuque  readers  will  also  be  relevant  to 
readers  in  San  Diego.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  your  newspapers  serve  a 
very  specific  community.  Readers  buy  your 
papers  mainly  to  know  what’s  happening 
locally.” 

A  photographer’s  growth  is  measured 
in  stages,  McDougall  outlined,  from  the 
“the  kid  with  the  new  toy”  beginning. 

This  early  stage,  McDougall  said,  has 
about  as  much  relevance  to  visual  commu- 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Many  Are  Called 

I  am  not  sure  that  my  topic  is  entirely  appropriate  to 
Editorial  Workshop,  and  if  this  column  does  not  appear 
you  will  know  that  the  editor  killed  it.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  use  of  telephones,  and  to  that  extent  it  has  a  direct 
connection  with  newspapering.  But  it  applies,  really,  to 
the  whole  business  world,  and  sometimes  even  beyond. 

To  get  to  the  point,  I  propose  that  an  immediate  na¬ 
tionwide  search  be  launched  to  identify  the  jackass  who 
first  thought  of  having  his  secretary'  ask,  upon  answering 
the  phone  for  her  boss,  “May  I  tell  him  who’s  calling?” 
And  when  he  is  found,  proceedings  aimed  at  drawing 
and  quartering  should  begin  at  once.  Or,  failing  that, 
immersion  in  the  public  trough. 

The  implication  of  “May  I  tell  him  who’s  calling”  is 
“I’ll  find  out  if  you’re  important  enough  for  him  to  talk 
to.”  But  that  is  unlikely  to  be  the  real  reason  for  the 
question.  Someone  once  explained  to  me  that  telling  the 
Great  Man  who  is  on  the  line  enables  him  to  get  set 
mentally  for  the  ensuing  conversation.  I  submit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  executive  or  whatever  who  needs  this 
kind  of  preparation  before  answering  the  phone  thereby 
certifies  himself  as  incompetent  for  his  post,  or  any  post. 
The  question  also  establishes  him  in  the  mind  of  the 
caller  (this  caller,  at  least)  as  a  self-important,  pompous 
ass. 

When  I  give  my  name  (always  grudgingly,  sometimes 
testily)  under  these  circumstances,  one  of  two  things 
happens.  Either  the  person  being  called  recognizes  my 
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name  or  he  does  not.  In  any  event,  I  cannot  remember 
having  been  refused  an  audience  because  the  callee  did 
not  know  me,  or  even  (more  likely)  because  he  did.  Thus, 
since  the  question  does  not  really  seem  to  function  as  a 
screening  device,  it  is  an  irritant  and  a  waste  of  time, 
and  should  be  abandoned. 

Sometimes  there  are  two  factotums  between  the  caller 
and  the  Great  Man,  an  operator  who  takes  all  incoming 
calls,  and  his  own  secretary,  and  sometimes,  incredibly 
enough,  they  both  want  to  know  who  is  calling. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  unlikely  on  the  part  of  newspa¬ 
permen,  all  the  way  up  to  and  including  managing  edi¬ 
tors.  And  when  m.  e.’s  do  practice  it,  they  are  likely  to  be 
the  kind  who  keep  their  jackets  on  in  the  city  room  and  at 
their  desks.  In  my  observation,  this  is  one  mark  of  the 
priceless  idiot. 

Newspapermen,  then,  are  more  likely  to  be  the  victims 
than  the  practitioners  of  the  “May  I  ask  who’s  calling?” 
dodge.  And  if  this  is  so,  why  am  I  sermonizing  on  the 
subject?  It  is  in  the  hope  that  my  protest  will  percolate 
out  among  the  numerous  PR  operatives  w'ho  read  this 
column  and  to  their  guilty  corporate  associates.  Ten  to 
one  the  guy  who  needs  to  have  his  callers  identified  by 
his  secretary  wull  also  identify  himself  as  “Mr.  Soandso” 
upon  answering,  which  of  course  is  another  evidence  of 
self-importance. 

In  calling  men  at  their  homes,  I  occasionally  am  asked, 
if  their  wives  answer,  who  is  calling.  These  women  are 
no  doubt  former  secretaries  who  do  not  realize  how 
hopelessly  inappropriate  the  question  is  out  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  A  man,  of  course,  who  wants  the  name  of  another 
man  who  asks  for  his  wife  convicts  himself  of  ungallant 
suspicion. 


Photographers  are  urged 
to  develop  editing  skills 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Basically  the  only  difference  between 
the  professional  news  photographer  and 
the  advanced  amateur  is  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  see  more  perceptively, 
Angus  McDougall  told  an  education  day 
audience  of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  in  Orlando  recently. 

“What  your  pictures  ‘say’ — what  mes¬ 
sage  they  communicate  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  important,”  McDougall  declared  in 
_ L: _ _ i. 


being  a  journalist.  Next,  he  continued, 
comes  the  imitative  stage  when  the  pho¬ 
tographer  copies  style  and  technique  of 
successful  photographers.  “We  look  at 
prize  pictures  and  copy  the  obvious  with¬ 
out  true  insight  .  .  . 

“We  discover  silhouettes,  backlight, 
bearded  old  men,  babes  and  busty  babes. 


nication  as  learning  to  typewrite  has  to 
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Then  we  are  apt  to  get  involved  with 
patterns,  texture,  shapes  and  forms. 
When  this  bores  us,  we  turn  to  darkroom 
gimmicks;  High  key,  low  key,  extreme 
contrast,  exaggerated  grain,  solarization 

“We  are  learning  the  vocabulary  of 
photography,  but  we  really  have  nothing 
significant  to  say.  We  are  usually  on  ego 
trips,  showing  off  our  virtuosity.” 

Photographers  next  get  to  the  critical 
period  of  introspection,  McDougall  ob¬ 
served.  “Assignments  become  a  challenge 
as  the  photographers  sharpen  their  skills 
,  .  But  now  routine  assignments  become 
old  hat.  We  begin  to  question  the  value  of 
the  presentation  of  checks  and  plaques, 
the  ground  breakings  and  ribbon  cuttings, 
new  officers  beaming  and  beauty  queens 
crying.  Self  doubt  creeps  in  as  to  whether 
we  are  saying  anything  worthwhile,  and 
we  ask  ourselves  where  we  go  from  here. 

“If  you  are  disenchanted  with  unin¬ 
spired,  non-visual  routine  assignments,” 
he  advised,  “then  come  up  with  good  ideas 
of  your  own.  Editors  have  no  monopoly  on 
picture  ideas.  If  your  ideas  are  sound  and 
significant — if  you  strongly  believe  in 
them,  your  enthusiasm  will  be  contagious. 
Even  the  surliest,  hardbitten  editor  w’ill 
give  you  a  hearing  and  a  chance.” 

Those  who  reach  the  “concern  with  sig¬ 
nificance  stage”  are  the  ones  who  can  go 
on  to  become  complete  communicators,  the 
veteran  photojournalist  said  emphatically. 

“Having  sold  your  picture  ideas  and 
having  successfully  produced  results,”  he 
w’ent  on,  “you  wfill  never  be  content  to 
drop  them  on  an  editor’s  desk  and  w'alk 
away.  You  will  be  so  involved  in  what 
your  pictures  say  that  you  will  want  to 
have  a  hand  in  editing  them. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craijs  Tomkinson 

A  LIGHT  APPROACH 


Oiip  mastodon  elephant  that  tnet  its 
maker  on  a  noithern  New  Jersey  hillside 
circa  8.000  B.C.idi^d  a  little  early  to  get 
coverage  in  the  local  newspaper’s  obit  sec¬ 
tion  but  the  agpressive  weekly  Hunterdon 
(County)  Review  more  than  made  up  for 
that  missed  story  Avhen  it  scooped  all  oth¬ 
er  media  with  the  news  of  discovery  of 
the  animal’s  skeleton  late  last  year. 

Staffers  at  the  paper  believe  their  pa¬ 
per  should  be  interesting  enough  to,  in 
their  words,  “grab  a  stranger  getting  off 
the  bus  for  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

There  haven’t  been  many  more  grabbing 
front  ])ages  than  the  one  that  ran  Novem- 
bei-  24,  1971  on  the  Review.  Above  a  half¬ 
page  professional  rendering  of  a  masto¬ 
don,  a  banner  head  jnoclaimed  “Secret 
Prehistoric  Elephant  Probe  Underway.” 

More  about  that  now — fabled  elephant 
later  on.  As  interesting  as  that  particular 
scoop  is,  this  Isn’t  a  story  strictly  about  it 
because  the  Review’s  list  of  “firsts”  has 
many  other  entries. 

\  local  vampire 

Other  stories  noticed  at  a  glance  while 
running  through  Review  back  issues  in¬ 
cluded  one  about  a  local  doctor  who  hur¬ 
riedly  departed  Equatorial  Africa  where 
he  was  studying  elephantiasis  (no  relation 
to  above  mentioned  jtachyderm)  because 
the  native  had  strong  convictions  about 
his  being  a  vampiie.  Seems  he  could  only 
take  blood  samples  at  night. 

There  was  also  a  story  about  two  local 
men  planning  to  circle  the  globe  in  a 
restored  Pierce-Arrow  reportedly  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  possession  of  the  notorious 
Ross  Frank  Hague.  The  around-the-world 
trip  (in  80  days  of  course)  was  originally 
a  promotion  scheme  for  one  fellow’s  in¬ 
vention  called  “Moon  Spoons” — a  percus¬ 
sion  instrument  made  by  welding  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  back  to  back. 

Now  that  it’s  obvious  that  the  Review 
isn’t  a  hard  newspaper  to  get  into,  read- 
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ing-wise,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
paper  has  not  always  been  the  product 
readers  get  today. 

In  fact  there  is  a  definite  time  when  it 
began  to  change  and  associate  editor, 
Dereck  Williamson,  42,  who  has  been  at 
the  Review  since  1964,  said  it  all  started 
when  Richard  Hartten,  :14,  became  editor 
in  October  1970. 

Williamson,  who  does  more  talking 
about  Hartten  than  the  latter  does  about 
him.self,  said,  “After  Rick  came  the  paper 
won  its  first  general  excellence  award  in 
its  10.‘l-year  history.” 

In  fact  the  paper  won  several  awards  in 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  judg¬ 
ing  for  1971 — general  excellence  in  its 
class;  a  fir.st  for  its  editorial  page;  a 
third  for  the  best  specialized  column  and 
an  honorable  mention  for  a  photo  taken  by 
Hartten. 

The  Review  won  four  of  the  nine 
awards  won  in  toto  by  the  Recorder  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  the  New  Jersey  group 
of  which  the  Review  is  a  member.  Others 
in  the  group  include  the  Rernnrduville 
\ew8  (which  won  the  other  five  awards); 
the  Stirling  Echoes-Sentinel  and  the 
Mendham  Observer  Tribune. 

Circulation  for  the  Review,  which 
maintains  offices  in  the  Hunterdon  County 
towns  of  Clinton,  White  House  Station 
and  High  Bridge,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
between  3,600  and  3,700,  an  increase  of  50 
percent  over  the  October  1970  figure  of 
2,400  when  Hartten  took  over. 

Small  staff 

When  you  start  talking  about  editors 
and  associate  editors,  visions  of  a  well- 
manned  staff  turning  out  reams  of  copy 
each  week  are  formed — but  it  ends  there — 
editor  and  associate  editor,  Hartten  and 
Williamson,  the  only  full-time  editorial 
people.  They  split  their  time  between  the 
Clinton  and  Whitehouse  Station  offices 
while  the  High  Bridge  office  is  manned 
part-time  by  John  Waterfield,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  High  Bridge  Gazette  which 
the  Review  absorbed  some  years  ago. 

In  fact  Hartten  and  Williamson  are  so 
self-conscious  about  the  paper’s  large, 
neat,  but  sparsely  manned  office  in  Clin¬ 
ton,  they  jokingly  talk  of  turning  on  a 
recording  of  newsroom  sounds  at  the  New 
York  News  every  time  they  answer  the 
phone. 

For  all  the  credit  Williamson  gives 
Hartten  it’s  more  than  a  little  surprising 
that  the  latter  has  only  been  in  journal¬ 
ism  since  1964.  He  is  a  native  of  New 
Jersey’s  south  shore  and  until  he  became 
involved  with  newspapers  eight  years  ago 
mo.st  of  his  adult  life  had  been  split  be¬ 
tween  a  stint  with  Army  intelligence  in 
Europe  and  as  an  “able  bodied”  seaman. 

In  1964,  while  waiting  to  ship  out  on  a 
Danish  freighter,  a  friend,  who  was  then 
editor  of  the  Delaware  Valley  News  at 
Frenchtown,  N.J.,  convinced  Hartten  to 
try  his  hand  at  journalism. 

The  advice  was  taken  and  the  ex- 
,  1972 


WHAT'S  UNUSUAL  about  this  photo  of  Richard 
Hartten,  editor,  Hunterdon  (County,  N.J.)  Re¬ 
view,  and  Dereck  Williamson,  associate  editor? 
Answer:  Hartten  is  sitting  at  Williamson's  desk. 
The  llama?  Oh — someone  just  wandered  into  the 
office  with  it  as  the  editors  were  being  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Marjorie  Bennett. 

seaman  started  writing  for  the  Hunterdon 
County  Demoernt  at  the  county  seat  of 
Flemington.  (The  Democrat  is  now  the 
Review’s  major  competition  and  has  over 
20,000  circulation.) 

Seven  months  were  spent  at  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  then  Hartten  replaced  his 
friend  as  editor  of  the  News,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Democrat. 

Spent  six  years 

Hartten  worked  six  years  in  the  one- 
man  operation  at  the  News  then  gave  it 
up  to  try  New  York  commuting  for  11 
months  to  the  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  at  Kodak. 

When  the  vacancy  in  the  editorship  at 
the  Review  opened  up,  Haitten  returned 
to  work  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Williamson  (who  also  got  his  start  at 
the  Demociat)  had  been  there  all  along. 
He’s  a  native  of  the  area  and  wouldn’t 
leave  for  anything.  He’s  been  writing  and 
working  for  weeklies  since  1955  and  is  an 
accomplished  writer  of  humorous  and 
serious  prose. 

His  list  of  accomplishments  includes  the 
writing  of  a  book  which  takes  a  witty  look 
at  the  world  of  the  home  do-it-youi-selfer. 
Titled,  “The  Complete  Book  of  Pitfalls,” 
the  book  has  been  through  a  successful 
hard  cover  printing  and  is  in  the  throws 
of  being  printed  in  a  paperback  edition. 

Williamson  has  also  been  printed  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  reprinted  in  numerous 
publications,  and  now  has  a  column  in 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Neiisday's  Sunday 
magazine  called  “LI.”  The  column,  along 
the  lines  of  his  book,  is  titled  “Around  the 
House.” 

For  the  Hunterdon  Review,  in  addition 
to  straight  news  and  feature  stories,  he 
writes  a  weekly  column  with  no  name. 

“In  1964  when  we  started  the  column,” 
he  related,  “we  couldn’t  think  of  a  name. 
We’re  still  trying.” 

The  humorous  touch,  without  being  ridi¬ 
culous,  is  the  pervading  atmosphere 
throughout  the  Review  operation. 

Hartten  and  Williamson  concurred  in 
the  statement  that  they  try  to  “keep  a 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Toyota  picks  newspapers 
on  ‘metro  market’  basis 


Toyota  made  its  first  major  investment 
in  newspaper  advertising  last  December. 
Many  newspaper  advertising  salesmen  be¬ 
lieve  that  Toyota’s  decision  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers  is  a  success  story  that  would  benefit 
the  industiy.  William  St.  Sure,  western 
regional  manager  for  Wai-d-Griffith, 
taped  an  interview  with  E.  B.  (Barney) 
Brogan,  national  advertising  manager  for 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.  Inc.,  and  made 
it  available  to  E&P.  Following  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  : 

Q.  One  of  the  impressive  elements  of 
Toyota’s  very  successful  entry  in  the  U.S. 
market  is  the  coordination  of  dealers, 
dealer  associations,  factory  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  How  docs  it  work? 

A.  Toyota  started  off  rather  small  and 
made  entry  essentially  on  the  West  Coast. 
There  was  a  closeness  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  what  in  American  parlance 
would  be  the  central  office  and  the  field 
sales  organization.  There  really  wasn’t 
any  question  about  coordination  because 
it  was  all  one.  More  recently  with  inde¬ 
pendent  distributors  handling  Toyota  in 
half  the  market  it  has  become  more  com¬ 
plex.  Very  early  in  the  ballgame  Toyota 
decided  to  establish  dealer  associations 
and  see  that  they  were  adequately  funded 
to  do  a  significant  advertising  job.  The 
dealer  associations  are  handled  by  Clinton 
E.  Frank/West  Coast,  the  same  agency 
that  handles  the  national  account  for  Toy¬ 
ota  and  the  individual  distributor  ac¬ 
counts.  It  was  to  everyone’s  advantage  to 
speak  with  one  voice  and  to  direct  our¬ 
selves  to  the  same  marketing  opportunit¬ 
ies. 

Q.  What  is  the  profile  of  the  Toyota 
buyer? 

A.  Toyota  markets  a  wide  spectrum  of 
cars  in  the  economy  field.  The  profile  for 
each  one  of  those  car  lines  would  vary 
somewhat  and  even  for  different  body 
styles.  Two-thirds  of  our  owners  are  men, 
one-third  women.  Two-thirds  of  our  own¬ 
ers  have  some  college,  one-third  doesn’t. 
Two-thirds  of  our  customers  have  incomes 
above  $10,000,  one-third  doesn’t.  It’s  two- 
thirds/one-third  in  most  demographic 
categories. 

Q.  How  about  age? 

A.  While  we  generally  target  in  a  broad 
sense  at  18  to  49,  we  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  18  to  35. 

Q.  Urban  versus  rural? 

A.  Highly  urban.  This  is  because  of  the 
tyjie  of  cars  we  import  and  location  of 
dealers.  For  example,  Toyota  has  approx¬ 
imately  900  dealers.  Some  domestic  com¬ 
panies  have  6  or  7  thousand. 

Q.  Does  price  affect  the  buyer  profile  for 
individual  Toyota  models? 

A.  Price  is  one  thing.  Certainly  styling 
is  another.  For  example,  you  will  find  hard 
top  models  are  bought  mostly  by  young 
people,  more  than  four  door  sedans  or 
station  wagons.  The  more  sportily  styled 
the  car  is,  the  more  youthful  the  buyer 
profile  is  likely  to  be. 


Q.  If  we  are  in  an  age  of  consumerism, 
are  some  media  better  for  your  type  of 
message?  Print  versus  broadcast? 

A.  There  would  be  some  agreement 
among  advertising  people  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  easier  to  include  informational  ma¬ 
terial  in  print  advertising  than  some  other 
kinds.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  a 
more  sophisticated  consumer  is  going  to 
want  more  factual  and  hard  information 
to  enable  him  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice.  The  utilization  of  broadcast  media 
to  do  that  is  more  difficult  than  print 
partly  because  there  isn’t  any  fine  print  in 
broadcast.  In  a  sense  in  broadcast  all  the 
print  is  the  same  size,  whereas  if  we 
wanted  to  enumerate  in  some  print  ads  39 
features  of  our  lowest  priced  car,  as  we 
have,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  in  maga¬ 
zines  or  newspapers. 

Q.  Shifting  gears  a  bit,  let’s  talk  about 
the  decision  of  Toyota  to  use  newspapers 
in  a  major  way  in  late  1971.  How  did  this 
come  about? 

A.  The  situation  had  been  one  of  great 
confusion  for  several  months  after  the 
initiat'on  of  the  Nixon  economic  policy. 
Like  other  importers,  we  had  been  in  kind 
of  a  limbo  situation.  Just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  when  the  currency  re-evaluations 
were  agreed  upon  and  the  import  sur¬ 
charge  had  been  removed  and  the  excise 
tax  had  been  removed,  it  was  possible  for 
our  company  to  foresee  what  the  situation 
would  be  for  some  weeks  ahead.  We 
wanted  to  do  everything  possible  we  could 
to  regain  the  lost  momentum.  We  also 
wanted  to  signal  to  our  dealers  that  the 
period  of  confusion  was  largely  ended.  We 
decided  that  the  simplest,  clearest, 
quickest  wav  to  do  this  was  by  registering 
strongly  with  the  people  that  our  lowest 
priced  car  had  a  manufacturer’s  suggested 
price  of  just  $1956  and  that  car  included  a 
great  deal  of  equipment  that  would  be 
optional  in  most  other  makes.  It  w'as  de¬ 
cided,  look'ng  right  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  to  launch  this  cam¬ 
paign.  Newspapers  were  not  the  only  way 
of  projecting  this  message.  We  also  used 
television  and  magazines.  But  the  use  of 
newspapers  w'as  new  for  Toyota.  This  had 
several  advantages.  It  was  possible  to 
move  with  great  speed.  Our  first  newspa¬ 
per  ad  appeared  on  December  17,  just  a 
handful  of  days  after  the  price  confusion 
was  resolved. 

Q.  You  invested  $1.8  million  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  nine  weeks? 

A.  That’s  very  close  to  the  exact  figure. 

Q.  Who  came  up  with  idea  to  let’s  try 
this  new'  medium,  newspapers? 

A.  There  had  probably  been  a  growing 
conviction  on  tbe  part  of  the  people  at  the 
agency  and  out  here  that  when  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  communicate  a  price  that 
was  going  to  stand  still  for  a  while  we 
would  do  it  through  the  massive  use  of 
newspapers.  We  probably  spent  more  dol¬ 
lars  in  television  to  communicate  that 
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same  story.  That  is  not  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  newspapers  but  to  put  it  in 
perspective.  We  had  to  ask  ourselves, 
would  we  accomplish  more  to  supplement 
a  medium  we  were  already  in  or  use  a  new 
medium.  It  was  decided  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Q.  And  how  well  did  it  work? 

A.  We  think  it  worked  very  well.  How¬ 
ever,  you  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  mea- 
.sure  the  re.sults  of  such  a  campaign.  Our 
sales  reports  for  May  show  we  were  up  20 
to  21  percent  from  April  and  7  or  8  per¬ 
cent  up  from  May,  1971.  That  is  encourag¬ 
ing  and  I  think  Toyota’s  advertising  has 
had  a  significant  effect. 

Q.  How  did  your  dealers  react  to  the 
use  of  newspapers? 

A.  It  certainly  was  not  a  ho  hum  type 
of  reaction.  Dealers  in  those  markets 
where  we  were  able  to  use  newspapers 
reacted  extremely  favorably. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  sales  performances  in  the 
markets  where  you  used  newspa¬ 
pers? 

A.  To  fairly  evaluate  that  would  take 
much  more  elaborate  analysis  than  any¬ 
one  has  done  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Q.  But  you  stayed  in  the  newspaper 
medium  after  the  initial  campaign? 

A.  Yes,  and  we  are  just  launching  an¬ 
other  eight-week  campaign.  (The  first  ad 
appeared  June  16).  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  kind  of  advertising  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  Its  purpose  is  to  communicate  one 
idea — of  the  top  ten  economy  cars,  Toyota 
has  the  lowest  priced  model,  $1956.  There 
has  been  some  confusion  created  by  com¬ 
petitive  advertising.  There  will  be  special 
emphasis  this  time  in  17  key  markets  that 
represent  about  50%  of  our  total  volume. 

Q.  Is  this  again  done  on  an  ADI  basis? 

A.  No  this  time  we  defined  the  markets 
a  little  differently  on  a  metro  market  basis 
which  is  a  little  finer  tuning  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Q.  Are  there  co-op  funds  or  advertising 
allowances? 

A.  No.  We  do  prepare  useful  material 
for  newspaper  ads. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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L-|  r^hrough  the  precision  punching 
of  holes  in  the  film,  Chemco/ 
J  Protocol  registration  equip¬ 
ment  provides  exact  positioning  of 
sandv/iched  sets  throughout  the 
production  and  printing  process. 
No  longer  are  you  faced  with  the 
costly  hazards  of  “eyeball”  regis¬ 
tration. 


registered  film  simultaneously 
without  burrs. 

Put  thisChemco/Protocol  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  wherever  you  wish  to 
establish  register.  Compatible  with 
your  existing  equipment,  you'll  find 
they  virtually  eliminate  remakes, 
speed  up  makeready,  and  give  you 
tremendous  savings  in  time  and 


At  the  camera. 


The  Protocol  Darkroom  Film 
Punch  complements  the  camera 
Autopins  by  punching  the  film  for 
placement  on  optical  center.  The 
Protocol  Illuminated  Film  Punch 
supplies  register  if  the  film  set 
lacks  it.  And  the  Protocol  Film 
Cutter  trims  a  sandwiched  set  of 


At  the  film  cutter. 


The  retractable  Protocol  Auto¬ 
pins,  fitted  to  the  camera  back,  are 
designed  to  be  easily  and  accurate¬ 
ly  installed  in  almost  any  make  of 
photographic  equipment.  Color 
separations,  halftones  and  line 
work  can  now  be  produced  in 
register. 


At  the  film  punch. 


material.  Available  separately  or  as 
a  complete  system  including  the 
Protocol  Registrator  table  and 
press  conversion. 

Contact  your  Chemcoman  or 
write  Chemco  Photoproducts  Com¬ 
pany,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542. 


Chemco/Protocol 
equipment  establishes 
precise  register  control 
from  camera  to  press 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542 


Chemco  is  the  exclusive  U.  S.  distributor 
of  Protocol  equipment. 


Atlanta  papers  installed 
in  new  downtown  building 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta  non. 

Con.<<titution  are  in  their  new,  $4.5  million  Included  in  the  new  building  is  a  Cen- 


office  building  of  contemporary  design  lo¬ 
cated  at  72  Marietta  Street  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Atlanta. 

This  is  the  sixth  building  to  house  the 
Constitution  since  it  was  established  in 
1868  and  the  fifth  for  the  Journal  which 
was  born  in  1883.  The  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  have  i)rospered  in  a  city  where 
since  1854  more  than  100  newspapers 
were  started  only  to  close  later  in  finan¬ 
cial  ruin.  As  of  June  18,  the  weekend  the 
newspapei's  completed  their  move  to  the 
new  building,  Sunday  circulation  was  573,- 
726  and  the  combined  weekday  was  467,- 
690. 

Designed  by  the  Atlanta  architectural 
film  of  Jova-Daniels-Busby,  the  office 
building,  faced  with  pre-cast  concrete 
panels,  has  a  setback  facade  and  a  small 
plaza  of  trees  and  flowers  to  harmonize 
with  the  P'edei  al  Re.sei-ve  Bank  next  door. 

With  186,642  scpiare  feet  of  floor  sjiace, 
including  some  for  expansion,  the  building 
houses  all  ojierations  not  contained  in  the 
adjoining  $26  million  five-story  mechani¬ 
cal  plant  comideted  last  year.  A  newsprint 
garage  and  warehouse,  three  city  blocks 
long,  was  conijileted  in  1969. 

Eight  floors  of  the  office  building  project 
above  street  level  and  there  aie  nine 
floors  at  the  rear,  with  parking  and 
storage  areas  at  the  basement  level. 

William  I.  Ray  Jr.,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Journal 
and  the  Constitution,  said  this  was  the 
third  and  final  jihase  of  a  building  pro¬ 
gram  begun  in  1968. 

At  the  announcement  of  the  project, 
Jack  Taiver,  president,  said,  these  new 
buildings  “signify  our  faith  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  downtown  core  of 
Atlanta.” 

The  fully  carpeted,  all-electric  building 
with  strikingly  colorful  interiors,  features 
symbolic  super  graphic  wall  designs  on 
each  floor  by  Atlanta  Artist  David  Bran- 
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trex  II  telephone  system,  providing  each 
employe  with  his  own  line  and  phone 
number.  The  Centrex  system  also  provides 
for  easier  transfer  of  calls  and  for  con¬ 
ference  calls  of  three  persons. 

In  the  lobby  and  along  the  first  floor 
coriidor  are  modular  concrete  display 
units  which  will  house  historical  items 
and  memorabilia  of  the  exciting  personali¬ 
ties — past  and  present — of  both  papers, 
plus  front  pages. 

One  front  page  will  show  a  political 
cartoon  with  Gov.  James  M.  Cox  and 
Warren  G.  Harding  as  newspaperboys. 
The  late  Governor  Cox,  three-time  gover¬ 
nor  of  Ohio,  was  the  Democratic  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  who  lost  to  Harding  in  the 
1920  election.  His  son,  James  M.  Cox  Jr., 
is  publisher  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc. 

Many  personal  souvenirs  of  the  late 
Ralph  McGill,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Constitution,  will  fill  one  of 
the  units.  The  brass  cannon  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  used  through  the  years  to  signal 
Democratic  presidential  election  victories 
will  be  there  also. 

A  special  backlighted  panel  will  contain 
color  transparencies  taken  during  the 
career  of  Kenneth  Rogers,  who  recently 
retired  as  Sunday  Magazine  chief  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Another  item  of  interest  will  be  “Gone 
With  the  Wind”  author  Margaret 
Mitchell’s  tiny  desk  which  she  used  for 
four  years  while  on  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine. 

At  key  points  in  the  office  building  are 
portraits  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  Constitution 
editor;  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  creator  of 
the  “Uncle  Remus’  Tales,”  Carey  Went¬ 
worth  Styles,  the  Constitution’s  founder; 
William  A.  Hemi)hill,  Clark  Howell  and 
Rali»h  NIcGill,  publishers;  and  John  Cohen 
and  Hoke  Smith  editors;  also  foiiner 
presidents  George  C  Riggers,  James  Gray 
and  John  Brice. 


Symbolic  designs  dramatize  functions  of  advertis¬ 
ing  department  in  new  offices  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers. 


Atlanta  Constitution  editor  Reg  Murphy  (left) 
and  Atlanta  Journal  editor  Jack  Spalding  walk 
out  of  their  new  building  at  72  Marietta  Street 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


West  Point  graduate 
wins  J-essay  prize 

Major  William  A.  Cauthen  of  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  Ala.,  a  journalism  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  has 
been  named  first  place  winner  in  national 
competition  for  student  writing  in  the 
field  of  Mass  Communication  and  Society. 

Cauthen  was  notified  by  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism  that  he  had 
been  chosen  recipient  of  the  fourth  annual 
Leslie  G.  Moeller  Award.  With  the  honor 
goes  a  cash  award  and  an  invitation  to 
present  his  paper  at  the  AEJ  convention 
in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  next  month. 

The  paper,  “Cognitive  Interaction  and 
‘The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,’  ”  deals  with 
a  CBS  television  documentary  and  its  con¬ 
troversial  aftermath  as  an  example  of  the 
cognitive  interaction  theory  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Research  and  writing  of  the  jiaper 
originated  in  a  graduate  journalism  class 
taught  by  Dr.  Frank  Deaver. 

Major  Cauthen  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  Military  Academy  and  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College. 

California  ad  group 
names  ‘besf  papers 

The  “Newspapers  First”  theme  was 
carried  enthusiastically  throughout  the 
47th  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Santa  Cruz,  California.  The 
convention  (June  22-24)  was  attended  by 
180  members,  wives  and  guest  speakers. 

General  excellence  awards  were  won 
by:  San  Diego  Union,  Fullerton  Daily 
News,  Antioch  Ledger,  Montrose  Ledger, 
and  La  Jolla  Light  I  Journal. 

Monte  Dayton,  San  Mateo  Times,  was 
installed  as  president  of  CNAE  North  and 
Ken  Johnson,  Whittier  News  and  Review, 
as  president  of  CNAE  South. 
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mechanical... 

Ccimera-ready 

in  10  minutes-at  a 
big  savings 

Kodak  PMT  Materials  let  you  prepare  screened 
halftone  prints  and  line  art  for  your  mechani¬ 
cal  in  only  ten  minutes. 

Resin-coated  paper  means  that  art  starts 
flat,  stays  flat  on  mechanical.  Camera-ready 
copy  prepared  with  Kodak  PMT  Materials 
eliminates  traditional  time-consuming  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  required  when  film  negatives 
are  used.  This  can  result  in  a  direct  cost  sav¬ 
ing  on  materials  of  as  much  as  40% — not  to 
mention  the  savings  in  man-hours.  Pre¬ 
screened  prints  on  your  mechanical  let  you 
shoot  negatives  directly. 

Prints  on  resin-coated  PMT  Materials  read¬ 
ily  accept  wax  and  most  adhesives.  The  com¬ 
panion  Kodak  PMT  Gray  Contact  Screen  lets 
you  achieve  new  levels  of  halftone  quality, 
particularly  with  soft  stocks  and  low-viscosity 
inks. 

Quality,  ease  of  use,  time  and  man-hour  sav¬ 
ings  . . .  Kodak  PMT  Materials  give  them  to  you 
for  your  publication  make-ready  needs.  Con¬ 
tact  your  dealer  or  Kodak  TSR,  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  more  information.  Today. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412L,  7  36 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

□  Kodak  PMT  Materials  sound  like  winners.  Please 
have  a  representative  call  and  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

□  Please  send  additional  information  on  Kodak  PMT 
Materials. 


Let’s  find  out: 
here’s  checklist 
for  Circulation 

Kay  Gilliland,  circulation  director  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  and  a  past 
president  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  put  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Association  re¬ 
cently.  Part  of  his  talk  follows: 


Let’s  take  a  quick  mental  trip  thi’ough 
our  circulation  operations  and  see  if  we 
can’t  eliminate  many  of  the  things  we  do 
and  use. 

Can  we  eliminate  the  mailing  room? 
The  Wituiipeg  Free  Press  has.  Is  it 
cheaper  to  operate  the  way  the  Free 
Press  does  or  the  way  most  of  us  do?  I 
don’t  know.  Do  you?  How  can  we  find  out? 
Let’s  hire  a  professional  engineer  to  make 
a  time  and  motion  study. 

How  much  does  it  cost  us  to  load  bun¬ 
dles  in  our  trucks?  Could  it  be  done  less 
expensively  with  a  pallet  loader?  Couldn’t 
a  material  handling  engineer  tell  us? 

Is  the  truck  we’re  using  the  best  de¬ 
signed  for  the  job?  Are  we  telling  Detroit 
what  we’re  trying  to  do? 

Some  of  us  have  mail  subscribers. 
Couldn’t  we  save  a  bundle  if  we  could 
mail  our  club  bundles  without  putting  an 
address  label  on  each  paper?  The  papers 
in  Denmark  do.  They  just  mail  starts  and 
stops  to  the  post  office  like  we  do  to  our 
newspaperboys.  Why  don’t  we  put  the 
pressui-e  on  our  postmasters,  as  good  pay¬ 
ing  customers.  Let’s  not  take  “no”  for  an 
answei-.  Have  you  noticed  how  the  post 
office  is  now  delivering  “samples”  of  mer¬ 
chandise  without  a  label  on  it?  I  say  that 
the  post  office  is  discriminating  against 


Denmark’s  Post  Office  collects  all  sub¬ 
scription  accounts,  mail  and  home  delivery 
and  sends  the  newspaper  one  check  and 
the  date  on  a  computer  tape. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  our  motor  routes. 
Should  we  be  using  right  hand  drive  cars 
as  the  post  office  does?  Are  our  tubes 
designed  as  they  are  for  the  most  efficient 
delivery  of  our  papers  or  for  manufactur¬ 
ing?  Should  the  tubes  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  road,  as  most  are,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  have  them  placed  parallel  to  the 
road?  Who  knows? 

What  about  our  Newspaperboys?  How 
much  does  it  really  cost  us,  through  high 
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turnover  and  more  generous  profit  mar¬ 
gins,  to  get  our  preprinted  circulars  in¬ 
serted? 

What  can  we  do  to  mechanize  our  news- 
paperboys  so  they  can  deliver  twice  as 
many  papers  with  twice  as  many  pages,  in 
the  same  amount  of  time? 

Do  our  subscribers  really  prefer  to  pay 
for  their  papers  through  the  carrier? 
How  much  less  in  profits  w’ould  our  news¬ 
paperboys  be  willing  to  earn,  if  they 
didn’t  have  to  collect?  How  much  lower 
would  our  carrier  turnover  rate  be?  How 
many  fewer  hours  per  week  would  our 
district  managers  have  to  work?  All  of 
our  mail  subscribers  pay  in  advance  for 
their  papers.  Are  they  so  different  from 
our  carrier  delivered  subscribers? 

Surely  there  must  be  a  better  way  for 
our  boys  to  get  the  paper  from  the  side¬ 
walk  to  the  subscriber’s  door  than 
throwing  it  or  walking  100  or  more  feet 
up  that  private  walk.  Wouldn’t  it  be  more 
convenient  for  the  subscriber  and  less 
costly  to  us  if  we  would  persuade  an 
engineer  to  design  an  underground  device 
to  take  the  paper  from  the  sidewalk  into 
the  house?  Many  subscribers  pay  thou¬ 
sands  for  a  second  bathroom,  radio  con¬ 
trolled  garage  doors  and  remote  controlled 
tv  switches  just  to  save  a  few  steps. 
Couldn’t  it  become  a  status  symbol?  How 
much  would  it  cost?  I’ll  wager  that  you 
could  get  literally  hundreds  of  well  de¬ 
signed  devices  by  offering  a  $25,000  re¬ 
ward  in  an  engineering  magazine,  that  a 
home  owner  could  have  installed  for  less 
than  $200. 

Apartment  rolleetions 

Let’s  look  at  apartment  delivery  and 
collection  problems.  The  post  office  has 
been  successful  in  getting  office  buildings 
to  include  vertical  mail  delivery  devices, 
for  which  the  tenant  eventually  pays. 
Why  not  similar  devices  in  apartments? 
Apartment  tenants  are  now  having  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  monthly  rate  charges  for 
such  things  as  swimming  pools,  saunas, 
etc.,  why  not  newspapers? 

Have  you  noticed  the  cash  registers  in 
the  department  stores?  Did  you  notice 
that  when  ringing  up  your  cash  or  charge 
slip  that  the  clerk  was  also  originating 
data  for  the  company’s  computer?  Does 
your  cash  register  do  the  same  for  you? 
Would  it  be  efficient  to  have  several  such 
cash  registers  for  district  managers? 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  have  our 
district  manager  collect  from  his  carriers, 
write  up  the  report,  turn  the  cash  into  a 
cashier,  have  the  cashier  verify  the  cash, 
and  then  deposit  it  in  the  bank?  Could  we 
save  money  and  still  gi%'e  our  newspaper¬ 
boys  a  bonus  for  depositing  his  collections 
to  our  account  at  the  local  bank  and  then 
have  the  bank  give  us  a  copy  of  the 
deposit  slip? 

Has  anyone  proof  that  the  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  is  really  developing  fu¬ 
ture  newspaper  readers?  Shouldn’t  we 
find  out?  If  NIC  is  the  success  that  most 
contend  that  it  is,  shouldn’t  we  start  simi¬ 
lar  “free  copy”  with  appropriate  study 
materials  to  our  low  income  areas? 

Aren’t  our  non-subscribing  or  non¬ 
paying  ghetto  customers  telling  us  some¬ 
thing?  Could  it  be  that  they  are  telling  us 
that  the  benefits  they  derive  from  the 


paper  are  not  worth  the  time  we’re 
asking?  What  are  we  doing  to  find  what 
kind  of  product  they  want  and  at  what 
price  they  are  willing  to  pay? 

Could  we  help  reduce  the  cost  of  wel¬ 
fare  by  offering  a  reduced  price  to  wel¬ 
fare  recipients,  if  the  welfare  department 
paid  us  direct  for  such  subs,  as  a  group 
with  one  check? 

How  much  can  we  afford  to  spend  to  get 
a  new  subscriber?  Should  we  include  the 
value  to  the  advertiser?  Hasn’t  the  pre¬ 
print  put  a  market  value  on  a  new  sub? 
When  an  advertiser  schedules  a  preprint, 
he  is  buying  only  circulation,  less  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  cost. 

• 

Juvenile  work 
aids  circulator, 
former  detective 

Working  with  boys  as  a  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  manager  doesn’t  require  a  law 
degree,  experience  in  police  work  and  a 
knowledge  of  politics,  but  it  helps,  as  A1 
Gittrich,  circulation  director  of  the 
Dispatch  Printing  Co,,  Columbus,  Ohio 
has  discovered. 

Gittrich  started  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune  as  a  district  manager  and  was 
later  promoted  to  zone  supervisor  in  1960. 

In  1964  he  was  appointed  circulation 
director  of  the  Wilmington  (N.D.)  Star- 
News.  In  1966  he  joined  the  Suffolk  Sun, 
shortly  after  it  was  established.  When  the 
Sun  ceased  publication  he  joined  the 
Cohanbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  becoming  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager  and  now  direc¬ 
tor. 

Gittrich’s  work  with  boys  started  before 
he  went  with  the  Tulsa  newspapers.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Tulsa  police  department 
handling  juvenile  cases. 

Interest  in  youth 

This  work  sparked  an  interest  in 
juvenile  delinquency  and  during  his  senior 
year  in  high  school  he  served  as  a  judge 
for  juvenile  traffic  offenders.  It  was  the 
practice  in  Tulsa  to  select  judges  for  the 
courts  handling  juvenile  traffic  offenses 
from  six  of  the  area’s  high  schools. 

Experience  iji  this  field  led  to  his  be¬ 
coming  the  youngest  detective  on  the  Tul¬ 
sa  police  force.  In  this  case,  the  City 
Council  waived  the  21-year-old  limit  for 
detectives,  and  A1  was  assigned  to  the 
juvenile  division  at  the  age  of  20, 

Although  he  actually  began  his  career 
as  a  carrier  boy  at  the  age  of  14,  he 
worked  his  way  through  college  and  four 
years  of  law  school  on  the  night  shift  at 
the  police  department. 

A1  has  a  BA  in  history  and  political 
science  and  a  law  degree,  both  from  the 
University  of  Tulsa.  In  1960  he  ran  for 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature,  finished 
third  in  a  field  of  six  contenders.  He  has 
worked  on  a  masters  in  sociology  and  has 
a  minor  in  psychology. 

Last  April  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
Bar  and  remains  a  member  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
ma  Bar  Associaton. 
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Our  newest  no-smoking  section. 


That’s  right.  The  engine.  On  our 
newest  planes— the  wide-bodied 
jets— the  engines  don’t  smoke  at 
all.  And  the  older  jets  are  smok¬ 
ing  less. 

Why?  Because  we’ve  invested  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  make  it  that  way. 
Even  though  smoke  emissions 
from  scheduled  airliners  are  only 
1.2  percent  of  the  nation’s  total, 
it’s  still  too  much  for  us— and  you. 

Airline  people  are  using  all  their 
skills  and  imagination  to  make  air 


travel  cleaner,  quieter,  smoother 
and  more  efficient.  Devising  com¬ 
puter  systems  to  speed,  protect 
and  monitor  your  baggage.  Auto¬ 
mated  ticketing.  Ways  to  move 
you  through  the  airport  faster. 

It’s  a  big  job,  and  a  costly  one. 
And  it  carries  a  big  question  mark 
—where  will  the  money  come 
from?  The  answer  depends  on 
earnings.  Yet,  consider  this:  in 
only  one  year  since  1961  have  the 
major  airlines  earned  what  the 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board  calls  a 
“fair  and  reasonable”  return.  And 
most  years  they  haven’t  even 
come  near  that  mark. 

How  can  we  bring  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  you  want?  You  can  help  by 
learning  the  facts.  Write  for  the 
illustrated  booklet,“Economics  of 
Air  Transport:  An  Overview,”  to 
Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  Dept.  102,  1000  Con¬ 
necticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 


The  Airlines  of  America 

The  Shortest  Distance  Between  People 


Special  telephone 
system  improves 
daily’s  service 

A  medium-sized  California  daily  that 
was  frustrated  by  an  over-taxed  phone 
system  has  switched  to  its  own  telephone 
equipment. 

The  Press-Enterprise  Co.  of  Riverside, 
California,  initiated  the  system  in  April 
after  two  years  of  analysis  of  its  oper¬ 
ation  and  consultation  with  the  experts. 

Was  it  worth  it?  The  answer  is  a  strong 
yes,  according  to  the  newspaper’s  manage¬ 
ment,  which  claims  that  the  new  system 
has  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
phones  that  can  be  installed  without  over¬ 
burdening  the  system.  (From  200  to  400). 

“Our  equipment  is  less  mechanical, 
more  electronic  and  more  compact,”  said 
Rill  Rich,  assistant  general  manager. 

Now,  he  said,  the  switchboard  is  push¬ 
button  instead  of  cord  plug-in  and  opera¬ 
tors  can  handle  calls  easier  and  quicker. 

Except  during  peak  periods,  one  opera¬ 
tor  can  now  handle  the  switchboard  with 
ease,  he  said. 

And  benefits  have  also  passed  to  those 
at  the  end  of  the  line;  anyone  using  a 
phone  in  the  newspaper  plant  can,  without 
recourse  to  the  switchboard  operator; 

Hold  an  outside  call,  make  another  call 
and  return  to  the  original  call; 

Transfer  outside  calls  to  any  telephone 
inside  the  building; 

Set  up  a  conference  call  of  an  outside 
party  with  one  other  inside  phone; 

And  forward  outside  calls  to  the  compa¬ 
ny  operator. 

5-ycar  recovery 

As  for  cost,  Rich  said,  “We  expect  to 
recover  our  investment  in  less  than  five 
years.” 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  initiation 
of  the  phone  system  has  been  short  and 
sweet. 

From  the  first  vague  feelings  of  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  company’s  telephone 
network  to  the  final  installation  of  the 
new  pushbutton  technologj'  stretched  a 
long  two  years. 

After  a  year  of  studies  and  meetings, 
consultants  from  the  newspaper’s  local 
phone  company  recommended  that  the 
newspaper  switch  to  the  Centrex  system. 
Uncertain  that  such  a  system  would  im¬ 
prove  the  communications  flow  and  not 
hinder  it,  the  Press-Enterprise  called  in 
professional  communications  advisers 
h'om  Tel-Consultants  of  San  Diego. 

Withstand  the  battering 

Again,  several  months  of  study  and  an¬ 
alysis  went  by,  but  this  time  they  were 
followed  by  the  designing  of  an  effective 
telephone  system  that  could  withstand  the 
battering  meted  out  by  reporters,  editors 
and  ad  staffs  rushed  for  time  in  the  press 
of  a  deadline. 

The  consultants  prepared  specifications 
and  called  for  bids  from  the  telephone 
company  and  a  number  of  private  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers. 


Mrs.  Lucile  (Nick!)  Craker,  chief  switchboard 
operator  at  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  and  Mrs.  Deloris  Schaub  operate  the  com¬ 
pany-owned  switchboard  which  looks  more  like 
an  organ  console  than  the  conventional  plug-in 
switchboard. 

The  consultants  then  recommended  that 
the  paper  purchase  its  own  phone  equip¬ 
ment  from  Amplicom,  Inc.  of  North  Hol¬ 
lywood  because  it  w'ould  save  money  and 
time.  When  that  recommendation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  November  of  last  year,  the  con¬ 
sultants  began  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
the  equipment  contractor,  the  telephone 
company  and  the  paper’s  own  mainte¬ 
nance  team  to  prepare  the  system  for  use. 

Five  months  later,  at  midnight  on  a 
Saturday,  the  system  was  plugged  into 
operation. 

Even  then,  the  paper’s  phone  troubles 
were  not  completely  over.  As  with  any 
new  gadget,  this  one  had  some  bugs  in  it 
at  first. 

Now,  two  months  later,  the  system 
seems  to  be  working  smoothly,  and  more 
importantly,  it  has  acquired  the  potential 
for  painless  expansion,  when  that  becomes 
necessary. 


Prize  weather  photos 

Ronald  T.  Bennett,  UPI  photographer 
in  Washington,  has  been  named  first  place 
winner  in  the  third  annual  Outboard  Mar¬ 
ine  Corporation  Weather  Picture  Contest. 
The  event  was  conducted  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association.  Bennett  received  a 
$500  cash  award.  A  second  prize  of  a 
lawn-mower  went  to  Tom  Karr,  Silver 
City  (Ind.)  Daily  Press. 

• 

Another  Eccentric 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  Michigan, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Eccentric  and  the 
Southfield  Eccentric,  will  launch  a  new 
and  separate  weekly  newspaper  for  Ro¬ 
chester  and  Avon  Township  on  August  3. 


CRT  unit  speeds 
data  for  reader 
insurance  policy 

A  videotube  system  for  updating  news¬ 
paper  reader  insurance  is  operating  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  It  was  developed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Larry  Littman,  Free 
Press  manager  of  data  processing  and 
management  engineering,  and  Robert 
Kocian,  insurance  manager. 

The  Free  Press  Reader  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  handles  1,177  inquiries  daily. 
The  former  system  used  EDP  techniques, 
but  cards  wore  keypunched  and  records 
were  filed  and  found  manually.  When  in¬ 
quiries  were  made,  women  answering  the 
telephone  would  have  to  ask  a  customer  to 
wait  while  they  went  to  the  file  cabinet 
and  tried  to  locate  records. 

Now,  w’hen  a  policy-owner  calls,  it”is 
possible  to  find,  check  and  change  records 
without  leaving  the  desk. 

Equipment  used  in  the  Free  Press  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  four  Sanders  720  video 
display  terminals  connected  to  an  IBM 
model  30  computer. 

The  system  was  first  used  for  Paid-In- 
Advance  policies.  Once  the  kinks  were 
ironed  out,  the  entire  insurance  operation 
was  converted  to  cathode  ray  tubes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ability  to  add  cancellations. 

Almost  everything  the  old  IBM  set-up 
used  to  do  is  now  performed  in  one  step, 
with  the  operator  simply  using  a  keyboard 
very  much  like  a  standard  typewriter.  She 
sees  everything  she  “types”  immediately 
displayed  on  the  tube. 

In  addition  to  cancellations,  the  system 
is  used  for  file  maintenance  and  for 
changes.  It  can  add  new  records,  delete 
records,  add  pajunents,  change  name  and 
address,  and  permit  location  of  policy  by 
name  or  policy  number. 

Security  codes  used 

Security  codes  are  provided  so  that  only 
authorized  personnel  can  get  into  the  sys¬ 
tem.  A  special  code  permits  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  to  recieve  a  subtotal  at  any 
time  of  day  so  that  he  can  check  on  cash 
payments. 

A  transaction  field  is  actually  set  up 
during  the  day,  and  the  final  updating  is 
completed  at  night,  ready  for  use  the  very 
next  day.  Changes  are  made  by  the  opera¬ 
tor  simply  overlaying  old  information 
with  the  new  data  she  is  provided  while 
she  is  still  on  the  telephone. 

A  temporary  hold  file  permits,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  moving  a  policy  from  cancelled  to 
active  and  vice  versa  without  inserting 
the  information  all  over  again. 

Operators  identify  themselves  when  en¬ 
tering  transactions,  producing  a  per¬ 
formance  record.  The  department  manag¬ 
er  is  then  able  to  analyze  which  operators 
may  need  assistance. 

Advantages,  in  addition  to  the  speed 
with  which  records  are  retrieved,  are 
gi-eat.  The  department  using  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  now  the  one  putting  it  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  eliminating  extra  handling  and  the 
chance  of  making  mistakes  because  of  un¬ 
familiarity  with  technologj\ 
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Nobody 

makes 

“band-aid^ 

(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So, 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  his  product. 
BAND-AID  is  the  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes.  That’s 
why,  when  you  mean  our  bandages,  please  say 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 

Because  nobody  makes  "band-aids’,’  not  even 

Johnson  &  Johnson.  C)  Johnson  &  Johnson  1972 


sheer 

strips 


Here’s  Harris,  keeping 


I 


I  with  the  “Times.” 

And  the  Gazette,  the  News,  the  Chronicle.  All  sizes  of  news¬ 
papers  from  metro  dailies  to  small  weeklies. 

For  Harris  is  in  the  business  of  helping  publishers  get  quality 
newspapers  out  faster  and  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range 
of  equipment  in  the  business.  From  small  phototypesetters  to  big 
offset  newspaper  presses. 

To  us,  keeping  up  means  being  first  to  introduce  important 
advances.  Like  our  new  Harris  1100  electronic  editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  terminal.  Innovations  in  phototypesetters.  Electronically- 
controlled,  high-speed  offset  presses.  And  the  Sheridan  line  of 
multi-stuffers  . . .  the  fastest  stuffing  machines  a  mailroom  has 
ever  seen. 

Trend-setting  developments  all.  And  all  are  worth  knowing 
about.  For  if  you’re  not  keeping  up  with  what’s  new  from  Harris, 
you’re  not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 


Behavior  of  newsman  may 
be  a  high  court  question 


Must  a  reporter  or  photographer  al¬ 
ways  behave  like  a  gentleman  w'hen  he’s 
stalking  a  public  figure  for  news? 

Some  day  that  question  may  be  posed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  First  Amendment  case. 

Legal  counsel  for  Ronald  E.  Galella,  a 
freelance  photographer,  has  Indicated  he 
will  appeal  to  the  higher  courts  from  a 
decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Irving  Ben 
Cooi)er  last  week  that  he  treaded  on  the 
jirivacy  of  Mis.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onas- 
sis  and  her  children,  Caroline  and  John 
Kennedy,  to  obtain  photos  for  sale  in  a 
world  market. 

The  ajipeal,  said  lawyer  Alfred  S. 
Julien,  will  be  taken  on  several  points  in 
Cooper's  decision.  One  of  them  undoubted¬ 
ly  will  be  the  judge’s  ruling  that  a  “public 
figure”  like  Mrs.  Onassis  and  the  children 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
quire  protection  from  the  “unneiwing” 
and  “frightening”  conduct  of  a  photo¬ 
chaser  like  Galella. 

‘American  paparazzo’ 

In  a  lengthy  recital  of  the  testimony, 
leading  up  to  his  decision  to  permanently 
enjoin  Galella  from  closely  api)roaching 
Jackie  and  the  children.  Judge  Coop¬ 
er  noted  that  Galella  had  characterized 
hi?nself  as  “the  world’s  only  American 
l)apaiazzo.”  Thus  he  tried  to  defend  his 
tactics  in  picture-taking  hy  comparing 
them  with  accepted  practices  of  the 
hordes  of  j)hotographers  that  follow  celeb¬ 
rities  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

Cooper  emphasized  that  he  distin¬ 
guished  Galella  from  other  press  photo- 
graphei's  and  news  reporters. 

“This  trial,”  he  wrote,  “did  not  relate  to 
a  photographer  or  reporter  or  a  photo¬ 
journalist  endeavoring  to  get  a  story 
about  a  woman  and  her  two  children  who 
were,  and  in  our  opinion  still  are,  the 
objects  of  legitimate  public  interest.” 

The  judge  ran  off  a  list  of  adjectives 
ajjplied  by  vaiious  witnesses  to  Galella’s 
conduct,  such  as  “jumping”  .  .  .  “lunging” 

.  .  .  “leai)ing  out”  .  .  .  “dashing”  .  .  . 
“bumping”  .  .  .  “scuffling”  .  .  .  “blocking” 

.  .  .  “circling”.  According  to  the  judge,  the 
photographer  shadowed  Mrs.  Onassis  and 
her  childi'en  wherever  they  went  and  of¬ 
ten  donned  disguises  and  costumes. 

“Ho  had  the  field  to  himself,”  Cooper 
remarked. 

Defense  unsupported 

Galella’s  claim  that  the  Fii-st  Amend¬ 
ment  fi'eedom  of  i)ress  clause  was  a  com¬ 
plete  defense  of  his  conduct  in  gathering 
news  is  unsupported  by  legal  authority, 
said  Cooper.  He  included  in  his  opinion 
several  citations  from  court  decisions  and 
legal  treatises  to  conclude: 

“The  proposition  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  gives  the  piess  wide  latitude  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  sort  of  conduct,  no  matter 
how  offensive,  in  gathering  news  has  been 
flatly  rejected.” 


The  First  Amendment,  he  added,  does 
not  license  Galella  to  trespass  inside  pri¬ 
vate  buildings,  nor  does  it  command  that 
Galella  be  permitted  “to  romance  maids, 
bribe  employes  and  maintain  surveillance 
to  monitor  Mrs.  Onassis’  moves  in  and  out 
of  her  home.” 

“She  is  a  public  figure,”  Cooper  contin¬ 
ued,  “nevertheless  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  immunize  all  conduct  designed  to 
gather  information  about  or  photography 
of  a  public  figure.  There  is  no  general 
constitutional  right  to  assault,  harass,  or 
unceasingly  shadow  or  distress  public 
figures.” 

The  judge  held  that  Mrs.  Onassis’  right 
“to  be  left  alone”  was  exactly  what  Galel¬ 
la  relentlessly  invaded  “as  the  trial  here 
demonstrates.” 

Suit  is  dismissed 

Cooper,  who  was  appointed  to  the  feder¬ 
al  bench  by  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
heard  the  case  without  a  jury.  Galella 
initiated  the  action  by  suing  Mrs.  Onassis 
for  $1.3  million  damages  for  interfering 
with  his  livelihood  as  a  photographer. 

The  court  dismissed  this  suit  on  the 
ground  that  the  allegations  that  Mrs. 
Onassis  wore  suinglasses  or  a  veil  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  value  of  pictures  were  not 
sufficient  basis  for  it. 

Cooper  also  voided  Galella’s  claim  that 
Secret  Service  agents  assigned  to  the 
Kennedy  children  interfered  with  his 
business.  He  held  that  Galella’s  reckless 
and  outrageous  behavior  threatened  the 
children’s  safety  and  the  Secret  Service 
was  entitled  to  operate  with  “flexible  legal 
tools.” 

Injunctions  which  Cooper  granted  to 
keep  Galella  at  a  distance  from  Mrs. 
Onassis  and  the  children — 100  yai'ds  at 
theii-  home  and  75  yards  elsewhere — will 
not  go  into  effect  until  July  17  when  they 
are  to  be  signed. 

The  judge  noted  that  Galella  had  tes¬ 
tified  his  quest  of  pictures  of  Mrs.  Onassis 
would  probably  continue  for  four  or  five 
years  but  he  declined  to  issue  an  order 
barring  him  from  taking  any  pictures  of 
her  or  the  children. 

• 

Kansas  daily  sold 
to  Walls  Newspapers 

The  Liberal  (Kans.)  Soidhtvest  Daily 
Times  management  announced  the  news- 
j)aper  has  been  sold  to  the  Walls  New'spa- 
per  Group  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Kenneth  J.  Powell,  co-publishei-,  said  an 
offset  press  and  printing  equipment  will 
be  installed  in  the  near  future.  He  and 
Bert  H.  Powell,  owners  and  publishers  of 
the  Times  for  the  past  24  years,  will  be 
co-chairmen  of  the  board,  and  J.  Thomas 
Kicket.«on  of  Lakeland,  Ha.  will  be  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  Walls  comjiany.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  named  later. 


Suit  for  $22  million 
based  on  drug  story 

A  libel  action  in  which  $22  million  in 
damages  is  claimed  has  been  filed  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  New'  York,  against  the 
Hearst  Corporation  as  ow'ner  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerhoeker  News  and 
Union-Star.  The  plaintiff  is  James  L. 
Perkins,  a  member  of  the  public  defend¬ 
er’s  office  in  Alliany  County. 

Federal  Judge  Manuel  A.  Gomez 
granted  a  Hearst  motion  to  move  the  trial 
to  Albany  for  the  convenience  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  attorneys. 

Perkins,  whose  father  is  active  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  Albany,  is  asking  $1 
million  in  general  damages,  $10,000  spe¬ 
cial  damages,  $10  million  exemplary  dam¬ 
ages,  $10  million  punitive  damages  and  $1 
million  compensatory  damages. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  a  .story  last 
October  w’ritten  by  K.  Scott  Christianson, 
a  Knickerbocker  News  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  attributed  to  “reliable  sources”  the 
assertion  that  Perkins  was  involved  in 
extensive  narcotics  transactions. 

The  story  also  identified  Perkins  with  a 
“mob-controlled  night  club.” 

With  the  exercise  of  “minimal  care  and 
checking”  the  newspaper  should  have 
known  the  statements  were  false  and  de¬ 
famatory,  the  complaint  stated. 

• 

Defeated  candidate 
sues  for  $15  million 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
Co.  has  been  named  a  defendant  in  a  libel 
suit  in  which  $15  million  damages  will  be 
sought  by  Tom  Underwood,  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidate  for  mayor. 

Underwood,  a  former  city  commission- 
ei-,  claims  he  was  libelled  in  stories  and  a 
headline  and  offers  i)roof  of  intentional 
malice  in  the  publication  of  a  reader’s 
letter  that  stated,  “I  hope  the  jieople  of 
Lexington  take  Mr.  Underwood’s  decision 
to  run  for  mayor  as  a  ludicrous  joke.” 

Other  defendants  in  the  action  are  Fred 
B.  Wachs,  general  manager,  and  a  firm 
that  di.stributes  the  newspaper  in  an  area 
aiound  Parma,  Ohio. 

• 

Construction  bribery 
series  brings  action 

Mayor  Lindsay  publicly  commended  the 
Netv  York  Times  this  week  for  a  series  of 
articles  by  reporter  David  Shipler  that 
broke  open  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
bribery  in  the  constiuction  industry. 

The  fir.«t  anests — five  buildings  inspec¬ 
tors  on  chai'ges  of  corruption — were  the 
product  of  a  long-term  investigation  into 
a  j)roblem  which  has  been  dramatized  by 
the  Times  articles,  the  Mayoi'  said. 

“The  Times  and  Mr.  Shipler  deserve 
ciedit  for  thoroughly  documenting  the 
fact  that  this  problem  pervades  all  phases 
of  the  construction  industry,  often  includ¬ 
ing  federal,  .state  and  city  inspectors,”  the 
Mayor  commented. 
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■  ■''Camerd'-. 
to  Platemaker 
-  .  Jo  Press  .  .  • 


"SEE  nuAre  IN  CHICAGO— N.A.P.L— SEPT.  13  to  1 6,  BOOTHS  2063  to  2070,  3031  to  3038' 


the  platemaker  that 

keeps  on  working 

The  nuArc  NON-STOP  Flip-Top 
Platemaker  takes  up  less  floor  space 
than  a  separate  vacuum  frame  of 
comparable  plate  size— yet  it's  two 
complete  platemakers-in-one: 
two  vacuum  frames  back-to-back 
with  independent  vacuum  systems. 
While  you're  exposing  one  plate, 
you're  positioning  and  loading  the 
next  one.  It's  the  fastest  platemaking 
system  ever  built  and  it's  as  simple 
to  use  as  any  nuArc  Flip-Top. 

Now  available  with  carbon  arc  or 
pulsed  xenon  point  light  source. 


^VACUUM 


FRAME  #2 


VACUUM  FRAME 


Ask  your  nearby  nuArc  dealer 
or  write  for  full  specifications  to  Dept.  147ED 

nuArc  company,  inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312,  278-3300 

Naw  York,  Ntw  York  10014, 175  Varick  St.,  Area  Code  212, 255-7330  i 
Lm  Angalee,  CaHI.  00015, 1221  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Area  Code  213, 746-3700 
Atlanta,  Qaargia  10124, 555  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404,  873-5566 
Dallaa,  Yaiaa  75247, 7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214, 637-5710 
■oaten,  Maaa.  02210, 264  Summer  St.,  Area  Code  617, 542-1040 
WaaMngtan,  0.0. 20011, 3182  Bladensburg  Rd.,  N.E.,  Area  Code  202, 832-2110 


Pricea  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Expert  Division,  4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  "NUARCO” 
In  Canada:  auAre  Ca.  af  Canada,  Lindtad,  Toronto,  REXDALE,  Ontario,  Canada 
27  Enterprise  Rd.,  Area  Code  416, 248-0215 
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Frank  R.  McKain 


McKain  becomes  GM 
of  Ogden  newspaper 

Frank  R.  McKain,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  since  December  1,  1970,  has 
been  named  general  manager.  He  succeeds 
Joseph  F.  Breeze  who  will  remain  with 
the  Standard-Examiner  as  executive 
vicepresident,  a  position  he  has  filled  since 
1964. 

McKain  moved  to  Ogden  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  where  he  had  been  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  11  years.  A  Pennsylvania  na¬ 
tive,  he  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  with  a  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism.  He  has  done  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Cakl  Winter,  wire  editor  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  UPI  New  Jersey  Editors  and 
Publishers  Association. 

if  *  * 

Philip  Bookman — from  assistant  city 
e<litor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Sun-Bulletin  .  .  .  David  G.  Rossie 
— from  Press  education  writer  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

George  B.  Marshall  Sr.,  business 
manager  and  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
of  McCormick  and  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk — re- 
tivpfl  after  4.‘>-vear  career. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and 
let  us  insure  you  against  judgments  over  that 
amount.  We’re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright. 
We  have  5  U.S.  offices  so  we're  instantly  available 
for  consultation  in  time  of  trouble.  Drop  us  a 
line,  and  get  full  details  from  our  nearest  office. 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices: 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


news-people 

Harte-Hanks  promotion  Sales  and  marketing 


activities  combined 


Donald  V.  Miller  was  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  vicepresident-operations  for 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  He  was 
formerly  operations  manager  for  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News. 

if  if  if 

Warren  F.  Stanton — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard.  He  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1957. 

*  *  * 

Estelle  (Bill)  Belanger,  fine  arts 
editor  of  the  Huntmgton  (W.Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch — elected  first  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Press  Women. 

4c  9|c  4; 

Bernard  J.  Cutle»,  foreign  affairs 
writer  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers — 
the  Distinguished  Alumnus  medallion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

C.  E.  (Tip)  Mathews,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  for  18 
years;  previously  city  editor — retired.  .  .  . 
Ben  Rapport,  Op-Ed  page  editor — named 
editorial  page  editor. 

if  if  if 

Lew  Williams,  publisher  of  the  Sitka 
Sentinel  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Ketchikan  Daily  News — first  president  of 
the  Alaska  AP  Newspapers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Edkin,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Ventura  County  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press  —  named  editor  of  the 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record-Searchlight,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Paul  C.  Bodenhamer,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  M.  Stanley  —  to  reporting 
staff  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  from  WCHS-TV,  Charleston,  where 
he  was  Huiifington  news  editor.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  the  AP,  and 
UPI. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Brown  and  Charles  B. 
Brown,  co-publishers  of  the  Pacific  Pali¬ 
sades  (Calif.)  Palisadian-Post,  received 
plaques  for  achievement  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  Alumni. 

*  4c  i|c 

John  Coutts,  a  member  of  the  ad 
sales  staff  for  12  years — named  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Colorado 

Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Telegraph  to 
succeed  Preston  Trower  .  .  .  Bob  Smith 
— promoted  to  circulation  manager  to 
succeed  Ray  L.  Ford,  effective  July  16. 
Trower  and  Ford  resigned  to  form  a  land, 
development  and  building  firm. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dante  O.  Tranquille,  photographer 
for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Press  since  1937 — retired. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Clarence  Heringer,  Medicine  Hat 

News — elected  president  of  the  Western 
Daily  Newspaper  Managers  Association  in 
Canada. 


Wilfred  H.  Beiman  has  been  named 
head  of  the  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency’s 
newly  created  promotion  and  marketing 
department,  embracing  all  the  activities 
connected  with  advertising  and  circulation 
sale  promotion  and  community  relations 
for  HNA,  which  represents  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Also  named  to  positions  in  the  new  de¬ 
partment  were  Mrs.  Barbara  Edwards, 
HNA’s  education  specialist,  who  will  add 
the  duties  of  community  relations  manag¬ 
er,  and  George  Boucher,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Berman  formerly  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  head  of  HNA’s  research  activi¬ 
ties. 

Ralph  Perez  Sr.  and  Munetatsu  Saito 
have  been  named  to  new  positions  in  the 
ciiculation  department.  Perez  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  operations.  He  has 
been  administrative  assistant  to  A1  Fink, 
circulation  director,  who  is  ending  his  ser¬ 
vices  for  health  reasons.  Saito,  former 
city  manager,  has  been  promoted  to  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Star-Bulletin.  Both 
men  are  longtime  employes  of  the  Honolu¬ 
lu  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  Krug  Jr.,  a  New  York  News 
employe  since  1959,  has  been  appointed 
Brooklyn  Plant  operations  manager. 

*  *  * 

J.  Ranelli,  former  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  reporter  —  named  chairman, 
theatre  department.  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  was,  most  recently,  director. 
National  Theatre  Institute,  Eugene 
O'Neill  Memorial  Theatre  Center,  Water¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Teddi  Gibson,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  Home  Magazine,  has  received  the 
National  Society  of  Interior  Designers’ 
1972  Newspaper  Peers  Award.  Her  stories 
on  interior  design  were  judged  the  best 
in  the  nation  by  a  panel  of  interior  design 
writers. 

*  *  * 

Richard  E.  A.  Duffy,  a  former  Boston 
Post  leporter  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  which  he  joined  in  1957. 

*  «  « 

Gerard  M.  Jennings  —  from  circula¬ 
tion-promotion  staff  of  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Citizen  of  Morris  County,  Denville, 

N.J. 

if  * 

Robert  W.  McMichael,  aeronautical 
engineer  formerly  with  General  Dynamics, 
has  joined  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  San 
Antonio,  as  corporate  director,  planning 
services,  for  newspapers  and  television 
stations. 
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in  the  news 


HEADS  TOGETHER — Photographers  attending  the  Newspaper  Guild  convention  practice  what 
they  preach  on  assignments;  From  left — Barney  Peterson,  San  Francisco-Oakland;  Alfredo  Gon¬ 
zales  Jr.,  Puerto  Rico;  James  A.  McGill,  Gary;  Joseph  Martin  and  William  M.  Brown,  Philadelphia. 


Gregory  Favre,  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post — appointed  to  Governor  As¬ 
kew’s  Citizens  Committee  on  Education 
in  Florida. 

*  «  * 

Martha  Lindsey  Musgrove  —  from 
managing  editor  to  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and  Palm  Beach 
Life,  succeeding  Martha  Parrish,  who  is 
now  manager  of  Palm  Beach  Galleries. 

*  *  ll^ 

John  T,  Ward — from  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  to  suburban  circulation  manager 
and  circulation  promotion  manager  for 
the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier 
and  the  Charleston  Evening  Post.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ben  Banks,  who  joined  the  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.C.  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Don  Coppedge,  publisher  of  the  Waxa- 
hachie  Daily  Light  and  part  owner  of  the 
Stephensville  Daily  Empire — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Al  G.  Dickson,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star- 
News  Newspapers,  retired  June  30  with 
the  title  of  editor  emeritus  after  a  news¬ 
paper  career  of  45  years.  He  worked  for 
the  Star-News  for  43  years. 

*  *  * 

Don  Kirkland,  reporter  for  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  for  eight  years,  has  opened  a  public 
relations  office  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  «  « 

Kenneth  D.  Huebner  —  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  He  is  a  former  Chicago  Tribune  ad 
salesman. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Gasser — promoted  to  as¬ 


sistant  vicepresident  of  Gottesman  and 
Company,  paper  and  machinery  mer¬ 
chants.  He  was  district  newsprint  sales 
manager. 

*  «  * 

Robert  W.  McCreanor  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the  Pawtuxet 
Valley  Daily  Times  at  West  Warwick, 
R.I.  He  was  a  journalism  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  before  going 
to  the  newspaper  in  July  1962. 

>i<  *  * 

Jules  Jacobsen,  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Jersey  Suburbanite 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Bergen  State  Bank. 

*  *  * 

Jerri  Garcia,  a  police  reporter  for  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.)  galley  News,  for  more  than 
six  years,  resigned  to  join  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  Southern  California  Gas  Company 
in  Los  Angeles. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Benke,  assistant  to  makeup  edi¬ 
tor,  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  Valley  News — to 
Roger  Beck  Public  Relations  in  Sherman 
Oaks,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Riley  Murray,  a  reporter  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  for  43  years  and  seven 
months — retired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dorothy  A.  Kuchen,  Inga  H.  Rou- 
LCTTE  and  James  E.  Hintelmann  are 
new  members  of  the  staff  of  Shore  Pub¬ 
lishers  newspapers  in  the  New  Jersey  sea- 
coast  area. 

*  «  « 

William  M.  Gordon,  a  former  Newark 
(N.J.)  News  reporter — now  director  of 
press  relations  for  the  Insurance  Informa¬ 
tion  Institute  in  New  York. 
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All-girl  SDX  slate 

Two  years  ago  Sigma  Delta  Chi  jour¬ 
nalism  society  was  an  all-male  organiza¬ 
tion  but  now  women  can  join  and  a  slate 
of  four  females  was  recently  elected 
officers  of  the  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity  student  chapter  for  1972-73.  They 
are  Mary  Wey,  Mary  R.  Blake,  Katherine 
Hatton,  and  Marcia  Lanzer,  all  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Ashley  Halsey,  III,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Courier ! 
Northwest  Advertiser  newspapers  as  news 
editor.  He  replaces  John  Cummins  who 
left  to  become  head  of  the  news  bureau 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania-Pres- 
byterian  Hospital  Medical  (Center. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Steinberg — named  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Becwon  Journal.  He  is  former 
classified  office  manager  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  also  a  Knight  Newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Neil  Bibler,  assistant  chief  of  bureau 
at  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  Cleveland.  He 
succeeds  Christopher  Roberts,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Philadelphia  ...  At  Seattle, 
Kent  Sturgis  will  become  assistant  chief 
of  bureau  .  .  .  James  John  Morrison 
will  succeed  Sturgis  as  correspondent  for 
Anchorage. 

«  «  * 

James  M.  McAllister,  vicepresident- 
midwestern  manager — named  vicepresi¬ 
dent-advertising  sales  manager  of  Parade 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City  .  .  . 
Tom  Hughes,  who  joined  Parade’s  sales 
staff  in  1960,  was  named  Chicago  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Ellsworth  L.  Bailey,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph  since 
1952,  an  employe  of  the  newspaper  since 
1934 — retired. 

*  «  « 

Larry  C.  Jackson,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Henderson  (Tex.)  Daily 
News — named  general  manager  of  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  Citizen.  Nanette  Wiese, 
formerly  reporter,  promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Citizen. 

*  «  * 

Harvey  T.  Clew,  former  reporter, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star — named 
economic  officer  for  U.S.  Embassy  in 

Beirut,  Lebanon.  He  is  the  son  of  William 
J.  Clew,  managing  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 
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Editors:  Don’t  drop  women 
from  paper’s  women’s  pages 


By  Sandra  Kelly 

Changing  the  title  of  women’s  pages  is 
not  the  answer  to  upgrading,  not  if  the 
content  remains  the  same. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  some 
papers  have  gone  so  far  in  changing  the 
format  of  their  women’s  pages  that 
they’ve  ended  up  with  feature  sections 
directed  at  no  one  in  particular. 

A  possible  answer,  that  came  from  a 
recent  “Women’s  Pages  in  the  70s”  semi¬ 
nar  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  is  producing  a  women’s  section 
that  reaches  its  public’s  interests  and 
changing  lifestyles  and  still  retains  its 
“people-oriented”  coverage. 

The  seminar  w'as  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation,  and  Dr.  Robert  Murphy, 
director  of  the  university’s  school  of  com¬ 
munications,  was  chairman. 

Discussion  provoked 

Murphy  opened  by  suggesting  to  the  41 
newspaper  representatives  attending  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
women’s  pages  in  newspapers;  that  such 
segregation  is  archaic. 

He  got  no  takers  on  his  idea.  Perhaps 
the  most  definite  conclusion  that  came 
from  the  three-day  seminar  was  that 
women’s  pages  are  needed,  here  to  stay 
and,  for  the  most,  getting  better. 

But  there  are  problems,  mainly  those  of 
where  to  go  from  here,  admitted  the  37 
women,  three  men  who  held  posts  as  wom¬ 
en’s  editors  and  a  male  managing  editor 
in  attendance.  Many  agreed  with  the  di¬ 
rection  suggested  by  the  seminar’s  open¬ 
ing  speaker,  Maiy  K.  Tachau. 

Ms.  Tachau,  assistant  professor  of 
American  history  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  (Ky.)  spoke  on  the  “Changing 
Role  of  Women.”  She  noted  that  with  49 
percent  of  all  women,  aged  18-64,  working 
in  America,  “it  seems  to  me  the  place  to 
focus  your  attention  is  on  the  problems  of 
these  women.” 

Those  problems,  she  pointed  out,  range 
from  the  need  for  day  care  centers  to  the 
need  for  quick  recipes. 

Role  of  working  women 

“More  women  work  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  but  only  two  percent  of  them  earn 
over  $13,000,”  Ms.  Tachau  said.  “The  av¬ 
erage  salaiy  for  all  working  women — 
black  and  white,  educated  and  untrained 
lumped  together — is  $2,000  lower  than  the 
average  salary  for  any  other  major  popu¬ 
lation  group — even  black  men. .  .” 

Newspapers  need  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  frustration  of  women  who  hold 
two  full-time  jobs — “one  in  their  homes 
where  they  are  expected  to  do  everything 
for  their  houses,  their  husbands  and  their 
children  that  middle-class  non-working 
women  do;  one  in  the  labor  market  where 
they  are  underpaid  at  every  level  of  occu¬ 
pation,  even  where  they  do  equal  work.” 

Ms.  Tachau  traced  the  women’s  move¬ 


ment  fi’om  its  beginnings  in  the  1830s  to 
today  where  “we  have,”  she  noted,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  women’s  movement  groups  with  a 
variety  of  beliefs  and  depths  of  beliefs. 

She  said  it  is  not  important  for  all 
groups  in  the  movement  to  agree. 
“Whether  or  not  I  agree  with  my  bra- 
burning  sisters  is  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  I  share  with  my  bra-burning 
sisters  the  necessity  of  dramatizing  sex 
symbolism  for  the  silliness  it  is.” 

Reflecl.s  declining  segment 

Ms.  Tachau  called  on  newspapers  to 
fulfill  what  she  called  “properly  a  func¬ 
tion  of  newspapers” — education.  “It  is  not 
enough  to  reflect  a  declining  proportion  of 
the  population — the  middle-class  woman. 
A  recipe  for  a  three  layer  angel  cake  is 
silly  when  there’s  a  need  for  quick 
meals.” 

Ms.  Tachau  asked:  “Why  not  columns 
in  newspapers  on  best  buys  in  groceries, 
naming  groceries  by  name?  Why  not  a 
column  relating  the  family  responsibilities 
for  both  men  and  women;  maps  for  day 
care  centers  and  costs  of  day  care;  stories 
about  companies  looking  for  women  em¬ 
ployes  or  stories  on  men  whose  masculini¬ 
ty  is  not  threatened  by  successful  women? 

She  suggested  that  papers  allow  women 
to  have  their  own  identity.  “Try  Ms.”  And 
she  asked  the  women’s  editors  to  look  into 
their  own  employment  situation,  find  out 
if  they  were  are  receiving  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  know  the  laws  that  can 
provide  help  for  women  workers. 

Drawing  on  what  is  being  touted  as  the 
“twelfth  commandment,”  Ms.  Tachau 
urged,  “this  is  a  changing  society — Stay 
Loose.” 

A  question  and  answer  period  following 
the  Tachau  talk  indicated  that  the  wom¬ 
en’s  editors  see  a  need  for  similar  semi¬ 
nars  for  top  management  on  newspapers. 
They  also  indicated  a  great  concern  for 
more  rapport  between  departments. 

Some  of  the  editors  said  they  enjoyed  a 
good  relationship  with  other  departments, 
even  to  being  allowed  to  use  city  room 
reporters  for  women’s  page  stories.  Oth¬ 
ers  felt  they  were  caught  in  the  old  pinch 
of  being  isolated  and  treated  second  class, 
of  having  good  stories  taken  away  for  use 
elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

It  was  also  revealed  that  women  of 
achievement  in  communities  were  guilty 
of  perpetuating  the  second  class  status  of 
women’s  pages  “by  wanting  stories  about 
them  to  appear  somewhere  else  in  the 
newspaper,”  as  one  editor  explained. 

New  directions 

In  a  session  on  “New  Formats  for 
Women’s  pages,”  Dorothy  Jurney,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  took 
a  harsh  look  at  some  of  the  so-called  new 
directions  for  women’s  pages. 

Mrs.  Jurney  said  some  of  the  sections 


that  have  replaced  the  traditional  wom¬ 
en’s  sections  in  newspapers  in  America 
“are  not  women’s  sections  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  feature  sections  and 
they  have  lost  a  great  deal  in  change.” 

She  took  specific  note  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Style  section,  which  she  termed  a 
“cultural”  section,  not  a  women’s  section. 

“Women  have  a  lifestyle  that  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  men,”  Mrs.  Jurney  emphasized. 
“They  are  still  generally  responsible  for 
family,  food  and  interpersonal  relations. 

“I  hate  to  see  a  great  deal  of  tradition¬ 
al  women’s  news  thrown  out  because  we’re 
reaching  so  hai’d  for  a  new  format.  Some 
have  gone  too  far  too  fast.” 

Mrs.  Jurney  suggested  that  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  newspaper  readers  “ai*e  not  like  us, 
our  friends  or  the  managing  editor’s  wife. 
We  need  to  find  out  more  about  who  lives 
in  the  community.” 

With  the  blue  collar  worker  no  longer 
confined  financially  as  he  once  was  and 
with  tv  contributing  to  public  education, 
“we  have  an  audience  more  aware.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  she  pointed  to  a  need  for 
“clarity  and  some  life  to  stories”;  of  using 
case  history  or  situation  approaches  and 
publishing  statistics  to  get  away  from 
myths. 

Think  of  lliemselves 

Mrs.  Jurney  asked  the  editors  to  look 
realistically  at  their  women  readers.  They 
are  women,  the  editor  believes,  who  think 
of  themselves  first  and  relate  most  to 
stories  benefitting  them. 

Running  down  a  list  of  priorities  for 
readers,  Mrs.  Jurney  said,  after  the  “me” 
interest  of  women  come  their  interests  in 
their  husbands,  their  children,  their 
homes,  their  health  and  money,  beauty, 
clothes  and  other  women,  and,  finally, 
their  community. 

She  said  a  story  can  not  always  be 
judged,  however,  for  its  value  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  quantity  of  readership. 
“Sometimes  you  have  to  choose  the  value 
of  a  story  for  what  it  has  to  say.” 

The  Free  Press  editor  said  a  hard  news 
story  in  the  women’s  pages  “beats  a 
feature”  any  day,  and  because  of  this, 
women’s  page  staffers  “have  to  have  a 
hard  news  approach  to  their  job.  They 
have  to  relate  to  Page  1.” 

Mrs.  Juimey  also  urged  more  compact 
writing  and  an  awareness  “that  in-depth 
does  not  mean  a  long  story.” 

Even  weddings  are  treated  for  their 
newsworthiness  on  the  Free  Press.  En¬ 
gagement  pictures  are  used  in  some  cases, 
but  “based  on  how  well  known  the  people 
aie  .  .  .  we  think  of  them  as  we  do  obits,” 
Mrs.  Jurney  noted.  Weddings  are  printed 
if  received  the  day  after  they  take  place 
and  some  are  covered  as  news  events. 

Not  too  serious  on  Sunday 

Mrs.  Jurney  pointed  to  the  need  for 
editors  to  look  at  page  layout  as  a  way  of 
creating  beauty  .  .  .  “of  how  to  produce  a 
beautiful  page  because  it  attracts 
women.” 

She  also  noted  that  the  Free  Press  ac¬ 
cents  women’s  interest  stories  throughout 
the  paper  “because  we  feel  women  select 
the  paper  that  comes  into  the  home.” 

She  urged  that  papers  not  go  too  far, 
however,  in  presenting  social  ills.  She  said 
(Continued  on  qntge  32) 
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was  concern  that  food  editors  are  copping 
out  on  what  their  jobs  really  are — to 
present  food  coverage  beneficial  to  the 
reader  not  for  the  sake  of  the  food  indus¬ 
try. 

Mrs.  Young  said  the  News  and  Courier 
runs  a  column  on  store  specials,  but 
doesn’t  use  store  names.  “So  it’s  inconve¬ 
nient  for  the  reader,”  she  noted. 

Reader  recipe  exchange  columns  seem 
to  be  growing  in  popularity,  however.  Del- 
mer  Robinson  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  supported  the  success  of  such 
columns. 

Storey  said  the  Daily  Press  runs  only 
those  recipes  that  have  been  tested  by 
staffers  in  their  own  homes,  but  most  of 
the  editors  said  they  didn’t  have  access  to 
such  testing  in  their  departments. 

It  was  stressed  that  editors  need  to 
watch  more  closely  those  recipes  which 
become  promotion  for  certain  products, 
even  though  only  the  generic  description, 
not  the  brand  name,  is  used. 

“Why  say  frozen  spinach  in  a  recipe,” 
one  editor  noted,  “when  just  spinach  will 
let  the  cook  decide  whether  she  wants 
fresh  or  frozen.” 


Women^s  pages 
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in  Detroit,  it  was  discovered  “people 
didn’t  want  serious  subjects  on  Sunday.” 

One  of  a  paper’s  functions  is  to  enter¬ 
tain,  and  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Jurney  said, 
“we’ve  almost  lost  the  art  of  humor.” 

The  speaker  on  typography  and  layout 
at  the  seminar  was  a  man  responsible  for 
the  new  women’s  section  design  on  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Stuff  artist  needed 

Raymond  Mariotti,  managing  editor  of 
the  Post,  took  part  a  year  ago  in  creating 
his  paper’s  Poster  section,  which  manages 
to  integrate  some  traditional  women’s 
news  into  pages  that  include  books,  travel, 
records,  homemaking  columns,  real  estate 
ads  and  a  business  section. 

Mariotti’s  Poster  section  goes  in  for  art 
layout,  which  supports  the  youthful  edi¬ 
tor’s  own  beliefs  that  “if  you  have  more 
than  two  people  in  a  department,  then  the 
third  person  hired  should  be  a  staff  ar¬ 
tist.” 

He  said  he  also  thought  the  time  is  ripe 
to  begin  integrating  men  staffei's  into 
women’s  departments. 

Mariotti  said  his  paper  is  so  art  con¬ 
scious  that  if  the  best  picture  of  the  day 
is  a  sports  photo,  it  goes  on  Page  1. 

He  said  a  new  format  for  women’s 
pages  means  hiring  better  people  to  work 
on  them  and  reoidenting  those  already  on 
a  staff.  Idea  innovation,  he  believes, 
“should  be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible 
level — that  of  the  reporter.”  The  desk 
worker's  “must  think  that  their  jobs  are 
not  to  censor  reporters  but  to  enhance 
what  they  have  done.” 

The  Poster  section  features  only  10 
point  type  on  its  front  and  layout  focuses 
on  the  use  of  rules,  boxes,  overprints  and 
maps  in  a  packaging  of  news  approach. 

Open  space  needed 

The  success  of  artistic  layout,  Mariotti 
noted,  depends  on  open  space.  He  urged 
the  women’s  editors  to  “do  a  selling  job  to 
your  editors.  Convince  them  to  give  you 
one  open  page  a  day  by  saying  it  will 
enable  you  to  do  a  better  job.” 

Discussion  in  the  small  group  sessions 
at  the  seminar  revealed  that  it  is  often 
the  little  news  that  is  causing  editors  the 
most  headaches. 

Weddings  and  what  to  do  with  them 
headed  the  problem  list.  Most  editors  said 
they  were  working  on  cutting  down  on  the 
size  of  pictui'es  and  stories  through  more 
strict  deadlines  and  other  newspaper 
rules,  but  17  of  the  papers  represented 
still  use  wedding  pictures  two  or  more 
columns  in  size  and  three  of  the  papers 
still  feature  weddings  on  the  front  of 
Sunday  sections. 

The  most  feasible  approach  to  handling 
weddings,  most  editors  believed,  is  to  con¬ 
dense  the  information  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  try  to  run  them  in  the  back  of  a 
section  or  at  least  package  them  on  conse¬ 
cutive  pages. 

The  editors  appeared  to  stand  firm  that 
weddings  can’t  be  done  away  with,  partly 
because,  as  one  editor  noted,  “readers’  loy¬ 
alties  will  go  to  a  paper  who  runs  the 


little  things  and  we’d  all  better  think 
about  getting  too  big  for  our  readers.” 

A  difference  of  opinion  on  the  handling 
of  weddings  came  between  those  who 
thought  an  equal-treatment-for-all  policy 
was  the  answer  and  those  who  felt  pedi¬ 
gree  and  accomplishment  of  the  people 
involved  should  influence  the  handling  of 
a  wedding. 

Betty  Hughes  of  the  Abilene,  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News  said,  “To  handle  all  wed¬ 
dings  alike  is  a  cop-out  on  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Each  wedding  should  be  played  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  newsworthiness.”  Jo  Ellen 
O’Hara  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
agreed.  Both  women  said  they  judge  the 
importance  of  weddings  on  family  promi¬ 
nence,  education  of  the  couple  being  mar¬ 
ried,  their  occupations,  accomplishments, 
etc. 

Society  page 

Mary  Champagne  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Morning  Advocate  was  one  of  the 
few  editors  who  said  she  was  still  putting 
out  a  “society  page.”  She  spent  much  of 
the  seminar  time  making  use  of  what  she 
called  a  great  chance  to  gather  fuel  on 
“how  other  papers  are  handling  the  little 
news”  to  take  back  home  and  institute 
some  changes. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  at  the  seminar 
brought  much  talk  about  special  bride  sec¬ 
tions,  a  possible  answer  believes  Mrs.  Jur¬ 
ney  of  the  Free  Press,  but  “maybe  just 
another  monster,”  according  to  Mariotti. 

Mariotti  said  he  feared  instituting  such 
a  section  would  result  in  creating  another 
society  section  in  the  paper.  “Because 
when  weddings  were  fewer  in  number, 
we’d  be  asked  to  fill  in  the  space  in  the 
section  and  we’d  be  putting  out  another 
women’s  section.” 

Mrs.  Jurney  said  the  Free  Press  has 
been  considering  a  bride  section  that 
would  also  sell  space  for  birthday  parties 
and  the  like.  She  is  also  negotiating  with 
her  classified  ad  department  to  get  them 
to  offer  special  rates  to  clubs  for  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  bazaars  and  other 
special  events. 

All  the  editors  agreed  that  brides 
should  be  eliminated  from  section  fronts. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  this 
came  from  Ed  Storey,  managing  editor  of 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press. 

Storey  noted,  “You  make  a  few  families 
awfully  happy  by  using  weddings  on  a 
cover  page,  but  that  same  day  you  make 
an  awful  lot  of  families  very  unhappy — 
those  of  the  brides  who  didn’t  make  the 
front.” 

Open  to  the  public 

Many  of  the  papers  are  still  using 
club  news,  but  with  such  restrictions 
as  no  pictures  of  speakers  unless  they 
are  from  out  of  town  and  no  notices 
of  meetings  unless  they  are  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge. 

Gale  Young  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier  said  she  had  had  some 
success  with  the  packaging  of  club  events — 
using  a  main  club  story  with  a  live  head 
and  subheads  for  lesser  events  of  other 
clubs. 

Among  the  traditional  content  of  wom¬ 
en’s  pages  that  was  given  a  hard  look  by 
the  editors  was  coverage  of  food.  There 


No  brand  names 

With  only  occasional  exceptions,  none  of 
the  papers  use  brand  names. 

Worry  about  reaching  the  youth  market 
and  young  adults  and  making  greater  use 
of  the  creativeness  of  photographei's  and 
writers  also  came  to  light  in  the  small 
group  discussions. 

Few  papers  were  doing  any  special  type 
of  page  for  the  young,  but  most  editors 
are  placing  greater  stress  on  features 
that  show  how  apartment  dwellers  live, 
single  women  stories,  how-to  features. 

Mrs.  Hughes  of  Abilene  says  she 
features  a  young  person’s  opinion  story 
each  week.  A  panel  of  students,  “chosen 
at  random  and  not  for  any  academic 
achievement,”  answer  the  week’s  question. 
Their  answers  are  done  in  story  form  and 
run  along  with  candid  photos  of  the  partic¬ 
ipants.  The  column  has  been  a  fine 
format  for  getting  the  student  point  of 
view  across,  Mrs.  Hughes  said,  “even  to 
the  point  of  frustrating  area  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.” 

The  editors  revealed  some  of  their  own 
frustrations  centered  on  poor  pictures  and 
posed  pictures,  and  many  said  they  have 
now  set  up  rules  against  particular  types 
of  photos  such  as  proclamations,  donations 
and  the  like. 

Mariotti  said  he  has  a  flat  rule:  “No 
posed  pictures,  even  for  a  club  event.” 

“Let  a  staffer  loose” 

It  was  agreed  that  perhaps  allowing 
photographers  greater  opportunity  to  use 
their  skills  in  the  production  of  photo 
essays  would  encourage  better  pictures. 
Several  of  the  papers  go  in  for  the  photo¬ 
stories.  The  Free  Press  has  a  “let  a 
staffer  loose”  theory  that  goes  for  pho¬ 
tographers  and  writers.  A  similar  ap¬ 
proach  is  used  by  Mariotti  who  supports 
“an  enterprise  day”  in  which  a  staffer 
is  turned  loose  to  come  up  with  whatever 
story  or  picture  strikes  his  or  her  fancy. 

The  editors  said  they  felt  there  was  a 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Newspapers:  Beacon  for  business  in  New  England 

. . .  VACATIONLAND,  U.S. A. 

w  hen  it  comes  to  \acations  \e\v  England  has  something  for  evervone:  Siui- 
warmed  beaclies  or  cool  mountaintops,  peace  and  fpiiet  for  older  folks,  crowds 
and  excitement  for  swingers— and  accommodations  to  fit  every  taste  and  pocket- 
book,  ranging  from  Inxniy  hotels  with  French  chefs,  to  well-maintained  public 
camp  sites,  and,  of  course,  thousands  of  modern,  comfortable  motels  that  dot  the 
region’s  fine  highways.  Vacation  pastimes  are  as  varied  as  the  accommodations, 
too:  Art  classes  and  fishing  derbies,  sailing  and  s\mphon\  concerts,  Shakespeare, 
rock  music,  golf,  fireworks  and  food  festivals,  hiking  trails  and  front  porch  rock- 
ers.  \o  wonder  more  people  every  year  spend  vacations  in  New  England. 

—  And  do  they  spend!  X'isitors  come  and  go  but  the\  leave  behind  them  millions 

of  dollars,  filling  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  New  Englanders  who  cater  to  their 
'  needs  for  shelter  food  and  entertainment— the  folks  who  buy  the  products  ad\ei- 

K=r-  tised  in  the  nation’s  best-read  adxertising  medium— the  New  England  local  dail\ 
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CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
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Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
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Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 


New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 
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pieat  need  for  newspapers  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  own  surveys  as  to  the  reader 
appeal  of  certain  types  of  news  . 

“I’m  afraid  that  women’s  pages  are  re¬ 
lying  on  yesterday’s  subjects  for  today’s 
pages,’’  one  editor  said.  She  pointed  to  a 
need  for  telling  women  new  types  of  in¬ 
formation  such  as  how  to  run  for  office, 
where  to  get  help  with  legal  problems  or 
even  how  hippie  parents  view  childrear- 
ing. 

Cultivating  a  community,  “almost  with 
an  insurance  man’s  approach,”  was  seen 
as  something  newspapers  must  begin 
doing.  They  also  need  to  make  greater  use 
of  wire  copy  for  running  in  their  pages  or 
using  as  a  source  of  ideas  that  can  be 
localized. 

Mrs.  Jurney  said  often  her  staffers  will 
do  an  interview  by  telei)hone  and  then  call 
on  the  wire  services  to  provide  pictures  to 
run  with  it. 

The  seminar  concluded  on  a  note  that 
“promotion”  no  longer  has  a  place  in 
women’s  pages  and  that  along  with  the 
“don’t  promote”  approach  has  to  come  a 
change  in  the  handling  of  food,  fashions, 
home  furnishings  and  club  stories  that  all 
too  often  have  been  publicly  billed  as 
news. 

*  *  * 

Sandra  B.  Kelly  is  assistant  women’s 
editor  of  the  Tempo  section  in  the 
Roanoke  Times. 

• 

New  Youth  paper 

Richard  Branciforte,  publisher  of  Ac¬ 
tion  World,  a  bi-weekly  youth-oriented 
newspaper  published  on  Long  Island,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  second  newspaper,  the 
Washington  (I).C.)  Good  Times  has  begun 
publication.  Both  papers  are  distributed 
f  ree. 


Bureau  names  Murphy 
for  retail  workshops 

.lolin  A.  -Murphy  is  joining  the  Bureau 
of  -Advertising  as  manager  of  retail  sales 
development,  effective  -August  7,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  ,1.  .Soldi,  vicepresident 
of  Retail  Sales  1  >evelopment. 

Mur))hy  was  formerly  with  Belk  Stores 
Service's,  Charlotte,  N.C.  as  advertising 
.service  director.  In  his  new  jiost,  he  will 
engage  in  training  activities  involving  re¬ 
tailers,  newspa]ier  advei'tising  salesmen 
and  manufacturers’  representatives.  Clin¬ 
ics  and  worksho))s  will  cover  the  budget¬ 
ing,  )ilanning,  timing  and  development  of 
newspaiiei-  advertising. 

Before  joining  Belk’s  four  years  ago, 
Murphy  was  advc'rtising  director  of  Cato 
Stoies  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  a  chain  of 
women’s  specialty  shops.  He  was  al.so  with 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  for  five  years  as  a 
copy  writer  and  layout  aidist. 

• 

27  school  journalists 
attend  12-day  seminar 

Twenty-seven  high  school  journalists 
from  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana  lecently 
completed  Western  Kentucky  University’s 
first  Summer  Journalism  Workshop,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  of  University  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Dejiartment  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations. 

Professional  newspapermen  spoke  daily 
to  the  classes.  Robert  P.  Clark,  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  spoke  at  the  Awards 
Luncheon,  June  29,  which  concluded  the 
12-day  seminar. 

Of  the  27  students,  1.5  were  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  10  from  Indiana  and  two  from 
Ohio,  and  12  students  were  sponsored  by 
newspapers  from  the  area. 


Weekly  rep  computer 
simplifies  ad  buying 
for  Nixon  ad  agency 

-Ameiican  Newsi)a)ier  Repre.sentatives 
Inc.,  national  sales  lepresentatives  for  7,- 
000  weekly  newspapers  and  several  small 
daily  newspaiiers,  has  been  retained  by 
the  Novt'mber  Group,  President  Nixon’s 
re-election  advertising  agency  to  prepare 
cost  estimates  and  insertion  orders  for 
advei'tising  idaced  during  the  campaign. 

-ANR  has  also  been  sanctioned  by  the 
office  of  Federal  Elections,  U.S.  General 
.Accounting  Office,  in  Washington,  to  act 
as  central  depository  for  monies  and  cer¬ 
tifications  to  cover  Federal  election  adver¬ 
tising  in  weekly  papers. 

-An  identical  system  was  approved  ear¬ 
lier  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
•ANP.A,  which  will  be  the  dejiository  for 
daily  newspapers. 

.As  with  daily  papers,  ANR’s  designa¬ 
tion  as  a  “depository”  is  subject  to  appro¬ 
val  by  the  individual  publishers. 

Joseph  J.  Amodeo,  vicepresident  of 
-ANR,  a  sales  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  will  “work  closely  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.” 

Amodeo  said  the  processing  of  insertion 
orders  and  estimates  will  be  done  on 
ANR’s  computer  equipment  on  a  fee  ba¬ 
sis,  paid  by  the  November  Group.  The 
work  w'ill  be  performed  in  ANR’s  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.  service  office. 

ANR  has  been  providing  agencies  with 
“one  order-one  checking”  services  for  the 
weekly  papers  it  represents  for  several 
years.  It  was  not  until  last  year  that 
pertinent  advertising  data  was  pro¬ 
grammed  into  the  computer  to  cover  daily 
newspapers. 

Amodeo  said  the  only  other  agency  to 
retain  them  for  “one  order-one  check”  ser¬ 
vicing  of  daily  newspapers  has  been 
Wells,  Rich,  Green,  'the  agency  used  the 
sy.stem  in  placing  ads  for  American  Mo¬ 
tors,  an  account  that  is  being  reassigned 
,  to  Cunningham  &  Walsh  and  Mace  Adver- 
I  tising. 

• 

Omaha  group  honored 
for  Boys  Town  report 

The  Sun  Newspaper  group  of  Omaha 
recently  won  two  citations  for  its  report 
on  the  finances  of  Father  Flanagan’s  Boys 
Town  (E&P,  April  15,  1972). 

The  Sun  Newspapers  received  the  an¬ 
nual  Communication  Achievement  Award 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  based  on  the  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  involved.  It  was  the 
fourth  time  in  nine  years  that  the  Sun  or 
its  staff  members  had  received  this 
award. 

Paul  N.  Williams,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun,  was  named  “Journalist  of  the 
Year”  by  the  Nebraska  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  cita¬ 
tion  referred  to  “a  journalistic  coup  in 
uncovering  the  huge  and  surprising  finan¬ 
cial  re.sources”  of  Boys  Town. 


One  Operation 


^  GLUES  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1(37  W.  Main  Oklakonia  City,  Oklakoma  73106  Phne  kC  406,  236.0041 
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on-line 


INTERESTING  COMMENTS  HEARD 
IN  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  Sessions  in  Atlantic  City : 
“Metropolitan  newspapers  are  no  Inoger 
the  standard  for  printing  excellence.  The 
smaller  papers  have  led  the  way  to  the 
new  technology.” — “The  manufacturers 
promised  delivery  of  equipment  in  under 
six  months.  Actual  time  was  eight  to  10 
months.” — “Don’t  let  an  electronic  data 
processing  type  design  your  system  for 
you  at  your  expense.  It  would  he  like 
re-inventing  the  wheel.” — “There  is  so 
much  equipment  it  boggles  the  mind.  If 
one  manufacturer  won’t  devise  a  system 
for  you,  another  will.” — ^“The  w'rong  in¬ 
vestment  (in  equipment)  could  put  a 
small  paper  out  of  business.” — “I  don’t 
know  if  a  man  w'ill  ever  read  and  edit  as 
fast  on  a  video  terminal  as  with  paper 
and  pencil.” — “At  some  stage  you  have  to 
commit  yourself  (to  buying  the  new 
equipment)  and  go  ahead  despite  the  fact 
that  your  equipment  may  be  obsolete  be¬ 
fore  delivery.” 

*  «  * 

THE  FIRST,  AND  MAYBE  LAST,  on¬ 
line  award  for  “cleverness  in  promotion” 
goes  to  Versatec  Inc.,  for  its  press  kit 
handed  out  at  the  Production  Management 
Conference.  Versatec,  which  is  billed  as 
“A  West  Coast  manufacturer  of  elec¬ 
trostatic  printers  and  plotters,”  included  a 
record  in  its  kit,  which  while  it  may  never 
make  the  hit-parade,  features  Versatec’s 
ow’n  versions  of  some  songs  that  have. 
Songs  such  as  “Puif  The  Magic  Dragon,” 
“Melody  D’Amour,”  and  “Big  Rock  Candy 
Mountain,”  have  been  rewritten  using  the 
data  processing  lexicon.  For  example,  one 
sung  to  the  tune  of  “My  Bonnie  Lies  Over 
the  Ocean,”  is: 

My  mother  is  fluent  in  FORTRAN 
my  father  can  talk  in  COBOL 
my  sister  converses  in  ASCII 
I  don’t  understand  them  at  all. 

Bring  back 
Bring  back 

bring  back  the  English  to  me  to  me, 
(etc.) 

The  record  is  free  for  the  asking.  Just 
write  Versatec,  10100  Bubb  Road,  Cuper¬ 
tino,  Calif.,  95014.  Naturally  you’ll  get 
some  literature  too  on  Versatec’s  line  of 
six  hard  copy  printout  devices  in  its  Ma¬ 
trix  Series,  some  of  which  were  showm  in 
Atlantic  City  and  one  of  which  is  at  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal 
(E&P,  April  8,  1972). 

*  *  * 

ALONG  THE  SAME  LINES,  here  is 
another  communications  technology  w’ord 
to  toss  around.  It’s  ‘gigabit’,  and  it  i-efers 
to  the  transmission  rate  of  binary  digits 
(which  is  what  a  bit  is).  Gigabit  is  a 
speed  of  1,000  megabits  per  second,  which 
doesn’t  explain  anything  unless  you  know 
that  a  megabit  is  one  million  bits.  Has  the 
speed  of  one  gigabit  been  attained  yet? 
The  answer  is  yes,  and  by  a  familiar 
name  in  the  newspaper  industry,  Harris- 
Intertype.  H-I’s  Radiation  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  has  shown  a  one  gigabit  modem  oper¬ 
ating  on  one  stream  and  a  two  500  mega- 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


bit  stream  modem.  Initial  applications  for 
this,  to  say  the  least,  rapid  form  of  data 
transmission,  will  be  in  the  industry  with 
the  greatest  distance  to  cover — aerospace, 
but  will  undoubtedly  find  its  way  into 
other  industries  later  on. 

♦  ♦  * 

SPEAK  LOUDER.  I  CAN’T  HEAR 
YOU!  According  to  new  noise  level  regu¬ 
lations  laid  down  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA),  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  noise  level  for  a  worker  working 
an  eight  hour  day  is  90  decibels.  Anyone 
who  thinks  a  newspaper  pressroom  is  90 
decibels  or  under  at  peak  hours  is  of 
course  a  dreamer.  The  decible  rate  mea¬ 
sured  in  the  pressroom  of  one  New  York 
City  area  newspaper  by  Raritan  Valley 
Ceilings,  Inc.,  South  Brunswick,  N.J.  was 
114,  roughly  equivalent  to  an  amplified 
rock  band  turned  up  full  blast.  Raritan 
Valley,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  a 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  acoustical  laboratory 
and  a  national  acoustical  materials  ex¬ 
pert,  was  hired  by  Wood-Hoe  which  is 
seeking  noise  suppression  ideas  for  incor¬ 
poration  on  new  and  existing  presses. 

• 

Missouri  weekly  sold 

The  DeKalb  County  (Mo.)  Record- 
Herald,  a  weekly  published  in  Maysville, 
has  been  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion 
Ridings  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Rid¬ 
ings,  publishers  of  the  Hamilton  (Mo.) 
Advocate-Hamiltonian  and  the  Brecken- 
ridge  (Mo.)  Bulletin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
M.  Roberts  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Lord, 
publishers  since  1956,  put  out  their  last 
issue  June  29.  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Sei-vice  han¬ 
dled  the  sale. 


Cleveland  chain  adds 
New  York  area  weekly 

Courtland  Communications  Corporation, 
a  Cleveland-based  multi-media  chain,  has 
announced  the  acquisition  from  Coleson 
Communications  of  the  Rockland  Indepen¬ 
dent/Leader,  a  weekly  newspaper  serving 
Rockland  County,  New  York,  with  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  31,000  copies. 

This  acquisition  brings  the  number  of 
publications  in  the  Courtland  group  to  11, 
according  to  Eldon  C.  Gensheimer,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

Courtland  owns  WFAS-AM  and 
WWYD-FM  stations  in  Westchester 
County;  also  three  publications  in  subur¬ 
ban  Cleveland  and  four  in  the  Columbus, 
Ohio  market. 

Erwin  Coleman,  publisher  of  the  Rock¬ 
land  Independent  / Leader,  will  remain  as 
the  publisher  and  general  manager,  and 
Arthur  Aldrich  will  remain  as  editor. 

• 

33  attend  workshops 
on  full  scholarships 

Two  workshops  designed  to  interest  stu¬ 
dents  fi’om  minority  groups  in  pursuing 
careers  in  the  news  media  drew  33  young 
people  to  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  June  11-30.  The  students  attend¬ 
ed  the  workshops  on  full  scholarships. 

An  Urban  Journalism  Workshop,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times  and  the  UMC  School  of  Journalism 
and  Extension  Division,  attracted  15  stu¬ 
dents  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
smaller  Missouri  cities. 

Eighteen  other  black  students  attended 
the  Minority  Broadcasting  Workshop, 
sponsored  by  the  Missouri  Broadcaster’s 
Association,  the  UMC  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Extension  Division. 


CO-OP  advertising 

CAN  PAY  OFF  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  NOW! 


“The  COOPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 
Concept  and  Use” 


)C.  M.  "Chuck"  Bresnehen 


At  lastl  An  authoritative  book  on  co-op 
that's  easy  to  read  and  to  understand. 
Acclaimed  by  newspopermen,  manufacturers 
and  retailers  alike. 

Includes  step-by-step  plans  on  setting 
up  a  newspaper  co-op  department  and 
how  to  train  staff  members. 


Contains  chapters  on  FTC  guidelines,  how  to  read  co-op  con¬ 
tracts,  programming  co-op  plans,  plus  much  more,  including  a 
section  of  examples  of  co-op  advertising  and  how  they  work. 


$10  i^RCOPY 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

Make  check  payable  to  C.  M.  Bresnehen 


C.  M.  Bresnehen  Co.,  P.O.  Box  14804 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73120 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  CO-OP  book. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

State  . Zip _ 
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Financial  Notes 


Bv  Rol>ert  C.  Davis 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Price  Commission  Odds — Judping  from 
experience  the  chances  for  approval  of  a 
newspaper’s  ad  rate  or  circulation  in¬ 
creases  before  the  Price  Commission  are 
about  even  money. 

According  to  John  Adams,  head  of  the 
commission’s  media  relations  unit,  news¬ 
paper  approvals  run  about  50-50.  And 
where  there  are  denials,  they  are  usually 
because  the  individual  newspaper  or 
group  fails  to  meet  test  limitations.  In 
other  words,  they  are  too  profitable. 

Newspapers  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  total  operation  profitability,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  unit  or  department  profits,  and 
they  allocate  increases  as  they  see  fit. 
Companies  with  revenues  of  $50  million  a 
year  or  less  are  subject  to  spot  checks  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  is  del¬ 
egated  to  investigate  claims  of  alleged 
violations,  Adams  says. 

All  in  all,  though,  the  commission  says 
it  holds  “a  good  working  relationship 
with  newspapers.” 

♦  « 

Strike  up  the  orchestra — WQXR,  the 
AM-FM  radio  station  owned  by  the  New 
York  Times  Co.,  will  realize  substantial 
cost  cuts  through  FCC  action. 

The  Times  company,  which  had  its  ra¬ 
dio  station  up  for  sale,  removed  it  from 
the  market  after  winning  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  OK  to  play  identical  broadcasts  on 
both  wave  lengths.  It  was  operating  at  a 
$300,000  loss  last  year,  and  as  one  of  the 
few  purely  classical  music  stations  on  the 
air,  its  loss  would  have  been  disappointing 
to  many. 

Under  the  FCC’s  non-duplication  rule, 
stations  in  areas  over  100,000  in  popula¬ 
tion  are  required  to  provide  separate  pro¬ 
graming  at  least  507f  of  the  time. 

Walter  Nieman,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  station,  said  as  a 
result  of  the  rule’s  waiver,  a  new  two- 
hour  concert  program  will  be  broadcast 
from  1  to  3  p.m.  and  a  light  music  pro¬ 
gram  w'ill  go  classical.  No  change  in  the 
advertising  rate  structure,  though. 

*  *  * 

Harris  buys  a  GE  video  line — Harris 
Intertype  Corp.  has  increased  its  electron¬ 
ic  manufacturing  capacity  wdth  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  buy  a  General  Electric  line  for 
$5,520,000  in  cash. 

TV  cameras,  transmitters,  antennas  and 
studio  equipment,  produced  at  GE’s  Sy¬ 
racuse  plant,  will  be  manufactured  at 
Harris’  Gates  Radio  division  plant  in 
Quincy,  Ill. 

Harris  chairman  George  S.  Dively, 
Harris  chairman,  and  Richard  B.  Tullis, 
president,  said,  “Addition  of  these  estab¬ 
lished  tv  products  will  fill  a  gap  in  our 
existing  lines  of  electronic  communica¬ 
tions  equipment.” 

While  products  for  printed  communica¬ 
tions,  including  electric  newsgathering 
and  editing  systems,  accounted  for  48%  of 
Harris  sales,  electronic  products  brought 
sales  of  $352  million  or  52%, 

*  *  <c 

Detroit  News  buys  back  commune’s 
stock — Embarrassed  by  the  outright  gift 
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of  400  shares  in  the  Detroit  News  to  an 
Ann  Arbor  commune,  the  owners,  the 
Evening  News  Association,  bought  the 
stock  back. 

The  evening  newspaper’s  owners  stood 
by  helplessly  while  Guerin  Scripps  Wilk¬ 
inson,  a  fifth  generation  heir,  gave  his 
inherited  shares  to  the  American  Media 
Group.  Young  Wilkinson  w'orked  on  the 
commune’s  publication.  Conspiracy. 

Before  the  sale  to  the  News,  a  group 
claiming  to  represent  blacks,  chicanos,  In¬ 
dians,  and  poor  whites,  announced  its  in¬ 
terest  in  buying  the  stock,  which  it  would 
have  sold  to  its  people,  one  share  to  a 
customer. 

*  *  # 

Harte-Hanks  in  San  Francisco — Sale  of 
Henry  F.  Budde  Publications  in  San 
Francisco  to.  Harte-Hanks  newspwpers, 
announced  in  May  as  an  agreement  in 
principle,  w'as  completed  June  29. 

Harte-Hanks  issued  64,908  shares  of 

common  stock  for  the  twice-weekly  San 

Francisco  Progress  wdth  about  190,000 
circulation  in  the  Bay  Area.  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  of  the  Texas-based 
communications  group,  announced  the 
purchase. 

*  if  it 

Dow  Jones  profits — Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
owners  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Na¬ 
tional  Observer,  Barroji’s,  a  book  publish¬ 
ing  house  and  10  newspapers  in  the  Otta- 
w’ay  group,  a  subsidiary,  has  reported  a 
net  income  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1972  of  $9.76  million,  or  65  cents  a  share 
on  operating  revenues  of  $80.6  million. 

During  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  the 
publishing  group  reported  net  income  of 
$7.8  million,  or  53  cents  a  share,  on  gross 
revenues  of  $71  million. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Interpublic  growth — Paul  Foley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Interpublic  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies,  told  securities  analysts  that  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year  is  following 
“the  same  favorable  trend”  evidenced  in 
the  first  quarter.  Billings  rose  in  the  first 
quarter  to  $168  million  from  $155  million 
a  year  ago. 

Foley  attributes  continued  profits  to  “a 
growing  firmness  in  U.S.  advertising 
budgets”  and  new  products  introductions. 

*  *  * 

Dollar  briefs — Jefferson-Pilot  Corp.  and 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  are  among  10 
“uncommon  values”  compiled  annually  by 
Shearson  &  Hammill  &  Co.  as  due  for 
above-average  market  appreciation  in  the 
next  12  months. 

*  if  a 

North  American  Rockwell  has  agreed  to 
acquire  Unicom  Systems  Inc.,  engaged  in 
design  and  distribution  of  basic  office 
equipment,  from  American  Micro- 
Systems,  which  owns  88%  interest  in  the 
company. 

*  *  if 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  announced  re¬ 
duced  prices  on  one  of  its  mini-computer 
lines  made  possible  by  less  dependence  on 
outside  suppliers,  the  company  said. 

EDI 


7/5  7/12 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  19%  19% 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  35  35 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  .  60  59% 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  7  6% 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  II  11% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  42%  41% 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  8%  9% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  793/4  80 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  .  31%  31% 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  54%  54 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  503/4  52 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  .  2T/2  78% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  39%  40 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  403,4  40 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  I93/4  19% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  9%  9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  24  24% 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  30%  303/, 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23  22yi 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  39%  39% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  48  47 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  57  56 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  46%  46% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  33  33'% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  8%  8% 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  42  4434 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1 34  134 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4%  3% 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  22  21% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  23%  22% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  1234  12% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  3334  333/| 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  9%  9% 

Comsat  (NYSE)  .  54%  53 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  28%  275/, 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  47%  48% 

Datascan  (OTC)  .  16  16% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  18%  1734 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  78%  83% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  —  145/, 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  90%  91% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  134%  134% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  23%  22% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  34  34 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  66%  655/, 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  39’/,  39% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  25%  25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  15%  155/, 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  51%  I2'k 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  54%  5234 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  11%  |l% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  37%  35% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  675/,  4334 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  313/,  333/, 

Logetronics  (OTC)  .  8  7% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  25  25% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  39%  39% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  13%  13 

Minnesota  Min.  S  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  795%  79% 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  31%  32% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  1134  11% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  133/,  14% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  873/,  875/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  1534  145/, 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  275/,  37 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  95/,  9% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20%  20 

Wood  Industries  (OTC)  .  1634  16% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  13%  13% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  3334  31% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  .  13%  13% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  16%  17% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  3|5/,  35% 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  305/,  34 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  423/,  48% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  40%  40% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  22%  21 
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Gannett  chief 
reviews  5  years 
as  public  group 

Aside  from  providing  a  better  base  for 
acquisitions,  a  major  reason  the  Gannett 
Company  went  public  in  1967  was  a  sign 
of  change  in  governmental  rules  over 
foundations. 

Speaking  (June  16)  before  the  Califor- 
nia-Nevada  AP  News  Editors  Council  in 
Palo  Alto,  Paul  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive,  described  life  as  a  public 
corporation. 

Miller  said,  “Besides  the  acquisition  ad¬ 
vantages  inherent  in  a  marketable  stock, 
w'e  had  also  given  thought  to  going  public 
because  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  owned  all  the  Gannett  voting 
stock  and  it  was  clear  government  regu¬ 
lations  would  soon  require  significant 
changes  in  foundations.” 

.4IIow  greater  sharing 

Further,  he  said  a  marketable  listed 
stock  would  allow  management,  employes 
and  readers  to  share  in  the  company’s 
financial  growth. 

Before  the  plunge  was  taken  October 
24,  1967  Miller  admits  to  some  concerns: 

“That  we  would  have  to  deal  with  all 
manner  of  shareholders  complaining  about 
editorial  policy  here  and  there,  and  de¬ 
manding  a  voice  in  same.  This  never  ma¬ 
terialized.” 

Another  fear  Miller  said  the  company 
never  realized  “was  the  temptation  to 
cheapen  or  disimprove  product  in  driving 
profits.” 

He  acknowledged  that  business  princi¬ 
ples  are  applied  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  “Keener  financial  eyes  must  be 
turned  on  every  operation.  But  this  can 
make  for  better  newspapers,  not  poorer,” 
he  said. 

Opened  over-lhc-eounter 

Miller  recalled  that  Gannett  opened 
over-the-counter  at  $29  and  shortly 
dropped  to  $20  and  less.  Today,  after  a 
3-for-2  stock  split,  Gannett  sells  on  the 
Big  Board  for  about  $80  a  share.  Earn¬ 
ings  per  share  climbed  from  $1.20  on  re¬ 
venues  of  $151.4  million  to  $2.04  a  share 
on  revenues  of  $238  million.  Another  stock 
split,  2-for-l,  was  recently  authorized  by 
the  directors  to  be  effective  in  August. 

As  for  the  executive  team,  headquarters 
personnel  numbers  48  with  an  annual 
payroll  approximating  $1.5  million. 

“How  is  a  potential  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tion  evaluated?  I  once  horrified  our  finan¬ 
cial  officer  by  informing  securities  an¬ 
alysts  that  you  pay  what  the  owner  wants 
— or  somebody  else  does,”  Miller  remark¬ 
ed. 

“Again  over-simplifying,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  primarily  in  newspapers  which  are 
dominant  in  growing  areas.  Then,  of 
course,  circulation  base,  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment,  labor  relations,  supply  contracts, 
etc.  But  growth  potential  is  No.  1  in  our 
evaluations.” 

He  cited  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 


Post  as  an  example.  The  newspaper  was 
purchased  in  1959  for  $5  million  with  a 
70,000  circulation.  Now  circulation  is  125,- 
000  and  the  paper  would  sell  for  several 
times  the  purchase  price. 

“The  escalation  in  newspaper  values  is 
due  not  only  to  inflation  but  to  the  strong 
general  new’spaper  growth.” 

In  May  1970,  Miller  said,  he  suggested 
$300  million  was  a  reasonable  revenue 
goal  within  three  years,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year,  revenues  reached  $238 
million. 

Miller  said  he  foresees  further  growth 
for  Gannett,  noting  that  Gannett  has  53 
newspapers  in  16  states  and  one  Pacific 
territorial  island,  owns  one  tv  station,  one 
cable  tv  system  and  a  minority  interest  in 
a  Canadian  newsprint  mill. 

Keystone  is  local  autonomy 

“Local  autonomy — a  keystone  of  the 
Gannett  policy  to  this  day — was  pro¬ 
claimed  as  company  policy  by  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  in  the  1920s,”  Miller  said.  “This  was 
decades  before  most  multiple  owners  saw 
that  the  policy  was  good  business  as  well 
as  good  journalism.” 

Miller  added  that  in  1936,  Gannett  es¬ 
tablished  a  profit-sharing  plan  and  an  in¬ 
sured  employe  retirement  program  was 
introduced  in  1949. 

As  for  politics.  Miller  said,  “.  .  .  Gan¬ 
nett  editors  have  been  encouraged  to  drop 
or  eschew  any  party  label.  Most  now'  list 
themselves,  and  are,  politically  indepen¬ 
dent.” 

Looking  back.  Miller  said,  “Of  course 
there  have  been  changes  since  Frank  Gan- 
nett’s  passing  in  1957.  Wholesale  changes. 
Thrilling  changes.  He  w’ould  have  loved 
them  all — well,  almost  all.” 

• 

9  Oklahoma  journalists 
go  into  hall  of  fame 

The  Oklahoma  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  has  elected  nine  of  the  state’s  jour¬ 
nalists  for  1972  induction.  They  are: 

Fred  Tarman,  retired  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norman  Transcript; 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune; 

Wheeler  Mayo,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Sequoyah  County  Times. 

Ralph  Sewell,  Oklahoman-Times ; 

Eugene  Pulliam,  Indianapolis,  former 
owner  of  seven  Oklahoma  daily  newspa¬ 
pers; 

Paul  Miller,  Rochester,  N.Y.  chairman 
of  Gannett  New'spapers  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Dr.  Fayette  Copeland,  University  of 
Oklahoma; 

Clement  Trout,  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity; 

Earnest  Hoberecht  Jr.,  Watonga, 
United  Press  correspondent  and  execu¬ 
tive. 

All  but  Copeland  and  Trout  are  living. 

The  nine  were  selected  from  35  nomi¬ 
nees. 

The  hall  of  fame  is  sponsored  by  the 
Central  State  University  (Edmond)  chap¬ 
ters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon. 


Oldtimers  in  AP 
attend  a  reunion 

It  lacked  college  songs,  outrageous  cos¬ 
tumes  and  fluttering,  gaudy  class  ban¬ 
ners,  but  a  unique  gathering  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Associated  Press  retirees  and  edi¬ 
tors  wrapped  up  all  the  color  and  nostal¬ 
gia  of  an  old  grads’  bash  in  Donegal,  Pa. 

It  was  billed  as  an  “Oldtimers’  Reu¬ 
nion”  by  Shandy  Hill,  retired  Pottstown 
editor  w'ho  worked  for  a  year  in  running 
down  AP  writers  who  toiled  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  over  the  past  50  years.  It  attracted 
about  60  former  AP  correspondents,  bu¬ 
reau  men  and  State  editors. 

While  the  reunion  (July  1)  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  asso¬ 
ciation  shirtsleeve  conference,  the  oldtim¬ 
ers  had  their  own  day  at  a  separate 
hotel.  The  present  generation  of  the 
APME  convened  at  Seven  Springs;  the 
“graduates”  at  Donegal. 

To  the  reunion  came  all  State  AP  man¬ 
agers  since  the  1930s;  a  gaggle  of  AP 
toilers  who  retired  years  ago,  and  a  host 
of  AP  graduates  who  went  on  to  bigger 
and  better  positions. 

Paul  Miller  returns 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Gannett 
Co.  and  chairman  of  the  AP  beard  of 
directors,  topped  the  celebrity  list.  He  was 
Pennsylvania  manager  in  the  1930s.  His 
successors  also  were  there.  Hugh  Wagnon 
came  in  from  Carlsbad,  N.M.,  and  Joseph 
H.  Snyder  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to 
grace  tbe  list. 

Coming  farthest  was  Carl  Albracht,  a 
retired  Westinghouse  publicity  man,  from 
Hillsborough,  Calif.  Oldest  may  have  been 
Oliver  S.  Gramling,  from  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  After  serving  in  Pennsylvania, 
Gramling  became  assistant  to  Kent  Coop¬ 
er,  former  AP  general  manager.  Gram¬ 
ling  retired  in  1969. 

The  “younger”  generation  included  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men  w'ith  the  government  and 
private  industry,  officials  of  industrial 
firms,  and  some  still  on  AP’s  payroll. 

• 

Burke  now  president 
of  CapCities  Corp. 

Daniel  B.  Burke  was  elected  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Capital  Cit¬ 
ies  Broadcasting  Corporation  (July  10)  at 
a  meeting  of  the  directors.  Thomas  S. 
Murphy,  who  formerly  held  the  position, 
continues  as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Burke  joined  Capital  Cities  in  July, 
1961,  as  general  manager  of  television 
station  WTEN,  Albany,  N.Y.  In  March, 
1967,  he  was  named  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  assumed  additional  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  president  of  the  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  in  December,  1969. 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  publicly  beld  communications  com¬ 
pany,  owns  the  Oakland  Press,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  Belleville  (Ill.)  News-Democrat, 
and  Fairchild  Publications  Inc.,  publishers 
of  eight  business  new’spapers,  including 
Women’s  Wear  Daily. 
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PRESSROOM  OR  NEWSROOM?  BOTH!  Newsmen  have  had  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  new 
equipment  lately  in  the  newsroom  but  seldom  have  they  had  to  share  quarters  with  the  press 
as  is  the  case  at  the  Scottsbiuff  (Neb.)  Daily  Star-Herald.  But  editor  Bob  Rummell  seems  too 
occupied  to  notice  that  during  a  remodeling  his  newsroom  is  in  the  pressroom,  or  vice  versa, 
with  the  paper's  Cottrell  845  offset  press.  Not  showing  is  a  3,000-gallon  Init  tank. 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


light  touch  in  covering  the  news.  We  try 
to  get  away  from  tradition.  Too  many 
weekly  newspapers  take  themselves  so 
seriou.<ly  that  they’re  weighted  down  with 
responsibility.” 

■The  pair  said  they  try  to  “grab  stories 
that  everyone  passes  by,  otherwise  it 
would  seem  like  we  were  copying  others.” 

Williamson  ciedited  Hartten  with  hav¬ 
ing  come  up  w’ith  most  of  the  unusual 
stories  the  Review  has  carried,  saying 
“Rick  can  see  stories  others  cannot  see.” 

Hartten  said  both  he  and  Williamson 
look  for  the  unusual  aspects  to  any  run- 
of-the-mill  story. 

Back  to  the  elephant 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  mastodon  hones  was  not  a 
iiin-of-the-mill  story  but  Hartten  and 
William.«on  added  some  interesting 
touches  to  it. 

Discovery  of  mastodon  hones  is  not  that 
unusual,  even  in  New  Jersey,  hut  the  one 
discovered  by  Hunterdon  children  (in  a 
neighboring  county)  was  a  near-perfect 
specimen. 

Naturally,  state  scientists  were  anxious 
to  keep  the  story  under  wraps  until  all 
hones,  including  the  top  prize,  the  skull, 
were  found,  but  children  have  a  way  of 
not  being  able  to  keep  secrets  and  the 
Review  heard  about  the  find. 

Some  sleuthing  around  by  Hartten, 
Williamson  and  part  time  reporter  Lou 
Kovi  led  to  the  site.  The  scientists  and 
the  families  of  the  school  children  reluc¬ 
tantly  granted  interviews  to  the  Review. 
Rut  no  pictures  of  the  bones,  which  were 
being  stored  by  the  grandmother  of  the 
children  in  her  basement,  were  allowed. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
state  museum  the  Review  did  not  pinpoint 
the  site  of  the  excavation  in  order  to 
avoid  sightseers  and  site-rapers. 

The  scoop  i-esulted  in  two  front-page 
stories  for  the  paper — “Grandma  With 
Rones  In  Cellar  Had  $10,000  Offer  From 
Collector”  and  ‘Excitement  Mounts  as 
Scientists  Dig  Up  Last  Bones  of  Masto¬ 
don.  .  .”  The  page-one  picture  of  the  mas¬ 
todon  was  done  on  short  notice  by  a  noted 
animal  illustrator,  John  Schoenherr. 

The  fact  that  such  talent  as  Schoenherr 
happens  to  live  in  the  area  is  indicative  of 
the  type  of  place  it  is. 

Clinton  especially  is  a  noteworthy  place 
in  that  it  is  a  .small  town  of  well  kept  up 
Victorian  homes  that  was  somehow  missed 
by  any  major  highways.  It  has  an  impres¬ 
sive  group  of  creative  people  as  part  of 
its  population  and  the  Review  is  the  type 
of  paper  that  draw's  this  kind  of  talent. 

Hartten  said  it  makes  his  job  easier  to 
have  this  kind  of  freelance  talent  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  paper.  “I  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  accuracy  from  anyone,”  he 
said. 

Dumped  correspondents 

He  also  said  one  of  the  first  moves  he 
made  when  he  came  to  the  Review  was  to 
dump  all  the  old-time  correspondent 
columns — the  who-visited-who  type. 
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There  was  one  sports  columnist,  a  biolo¬ 
gist,  Hartten  pointed  out,  who  only  wrote 
about  his  aches  and  pains.  “We  got  rid  of 
him.” 

The  only  complaints  that  came  about 
getting  rid  of  the  correspondent  columns, 
it  was  said,  came  from  the  correspondents 
themselves  “and  couple  of  readers.” 

“We  were  also  wondering  about  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  some  of  their  material,” 
Hartten  said.  One  hand-w'ritten  piece 
came  in  from  a  correspondent  who  wrote 
about  a  lot  of  flying  saucers  he’d  seen. 

“Then  there  was  the  one  about  Mrs. 
So-And-So  who,  it  w'as  said,  entertained 
four  men  from  New  York  City,”  Hartten 
added,  saying,  “there  are  enough  good 
people  doing  good  things  and  there’s  not 
enough  room  for  the  dead  wood.” 

Williamson  said  too,  “We  still  believe 
that  names  make  news  but  we  mean  really 
make  new’s.” 

They  both  believe  that  names  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  news  even  months  after  a 
story  breaks.  Hartten  said  he  keeps  a  file 
of  past  stories  in  his  head  and  months 
later  will  do  followups. 

For  instance  he’s  currently  in  contact 
with  the  FBI  in  Washington  tracking 
down  a  story  of  what  happened  to  the 
money  a  local  private  detective  playing 
bank  robber  got  in  three  Pennsylvania 
bank  heists  some  time  ago. 

Hartten  and  Williamson  believe  that 
the  basis  for  getting  good  stories  is  sim¬ 
ply  making  a  lot  of  calls,  fcllow'ing  up 
slim  leads,  and  mainly,  being  alert.  “We 
get  a  lot  of  story  leads,”  he  said,  “from 
people  we  haven’t  screwed  up  in  the  past. 
They  gave  news  to  us  before  and  we  got  it 
right.  We  have  a  reputation  for  reliabil¬ 
ity.” 

Both  of  them,  particularly  Hartten, 
spend  a  lot  of  time  calling  far-aw'ay 


places  in  developing  material  for  articles. 

What  does  publisher  Cortlandt  Parker 
Jr.,  think  of  the  phone  bills  and  the  Re- 
view'’s  unorthodox  method  of  tackling  ma¬ 
terial?  Hartten  said,  “He’s  beautiful.  He 
never  interferes”  and  he  contributes  many 
ideas  him.self. 

With  something  like  11  municipalities  to 
cover,  the  Review  does  not  attempt  to 
endorse  candidates  at  election  time,  and  in 
fact  Hartten  and  Williamson  take  a  hu¬ 
morous  view  of  some  local  politicians  try¬ 
ing  to  generate  issues  in  an  issueless  cam¬ 
paign.  They’re  threatening  to  take  all  of 
the  campaign  releases  this  year  and  com¬ 
pile  them  under  a  standing  head  with 
photo.  The  head  would  read;  “Election 
Campaign  Is  Ho-Humming  .\long.”  The 
picture  is  of  a  manure  spreader  doing  its 
work. 

• 

New  regional  paper 
wins  county  legals 

The  Piedmont  Virginian,  a  regional 
weekly  established  15  months  ago  in  Fau¬ 
quier  County,  has  won  the  Prince  William 
County  legal  advertising  which  amounts 
to  about  $11,000  a  year. 

The  Prince  William  supervisors  trans¬ 
ferred  the  ads  from  the  Manassas  Jour- 
nal-Messenger  and  the  Potomac  News  in 
an  action  that  some  members  termed 
“punitive.”  The  Virginian’s  rate  will  be 
lower — $1.50  per  column  inch,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.85  for  the  Journal  Messen¬ 
ger  and  $1.60  for  the  Potomac  News. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ferlazzo,  a  supervisor  who 
owns  the  Potomac  News,  abstained  from 
the  vote  on  switching  the  advertising  and 
said  the  News  would  publish  the  legal 
notices  as  a  public  service. 
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Hearst’s  Harris 
finds  rough  ride 
covering  Europe 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Hearst  Newspapers  correspondent  John 
Harris  was  not  up  in  the  air  when  he  got 
hijacked.  He  was  on  solid  ground,  in  a 
rental  car.  And  he  still  grows  pale  recall¬ 
ing  the  aftermath. 

It  wasn’t  the  hijacking  of  his  car  so 
much  as  the  ride  from  Londonderry  to 
Belfast  with  two  Black  Star  photogra¬ 
phers  bent  on  catching  an  airplane  that 
nearly  did  in  Harris  and  a  colleague,  Ray 
Coffey  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


John  Harris 


The  two  correspondents  had  been  in 
Londonderry  and  “got  to  talking  to  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  IRA  guys  who  seemed  very  oblig¬ 
ing.’’  Escorted  around  all  day,  they  saw 
several  IRA  chiefs,  got  some  good  copy, 
and  then,  in  Harris’  words:  “It  got  dark 
and  time  to  go  home  and  one  of  these  guys 
said,  ‘Well,  now  we’ve  come  to  a  sticky 
situation.  The  car  is  ours.’  ” 

Harris  suggested  they  must  be  kidding. 
They  weren’t.  One  explained,  hand  on 
gun,  that  orders  were  to  use  force  if 
necessary.  On  foot,  it  was  90  miles  to 
Belfast  for  filing.  Hence  the  ride  hailed 
with  the  two  photographers.  “The  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  assignment,”  Har¬ 
ris  declares,  in  recalling  the  dash  through 
Irish  country  roads  with  assorted  road¬ 
blocks  at  what  he  swears  must  have  been 
100  miles  an  hour. 

The  beat  is  Europe 

The  beat  for  Hearst’s  European  corre¬ 
spondent  is  “keeping  current  on  what’s 
happening  in  Europe”  at  what  he  feels  is 
an  unprecedented  time  in  its  long  history. 
Harris  travels  from  Northern  Ireland  to 
the  Middle  East,  wherever  the  news  is, 
working  out  of  Brussels,  which  he  terms 
“the  emerging  capital”  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  European  economy  is  booming, 
Harris  says;  and  visually,  too:  “Twenty 
years  ago  everybody  rode  a  bicycle.  Today 


everybody  buys  a  Mercedes.”  He  laughs  | 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  New  York  j 
City,  where  he  is  on  a  brief  visit,  the  | 
scene  is  reversed.  The  “in”  thing  in  Fun 
City  is  to  ride  a  bicycle  to  work  and  work 
on  a  committee  to  get  a  bike  rack  installed 
on  the  office  building  sidewalks. 

Permanently  assigned  to  Europe  for 
two  years  now  with  emphasis  on  political 
developments  and  general  public  events 
after  assignments  all  over  the  world  and 
in  the  United  States,  Harris  sees  Europe 
in  process  of  historic  unification  on  both 
sides  of  the  East- West  border. 

The  Berlin  agreement.  West  German 
border  treaties — all  part  of  the  general  j 
trend  toward  detente — and  Nixon’s  visit  I 
to  Moscow  and  the  coming  European  Se-  | 
curity  Conference  are  integral  factors  in 
Harris’  evaluation  of  measures  “to  wrap  ' 
up  Europe’s  problems  which  have  caused  j 
wars  through  the  centuries.  Ancient  ene¬ 
mies  are  now  the  best  of  allies.  For  -the 
foreseeable  future,  I  can’t  see  the  possibil-  1 
ity  of  war  again  in  Western  Europe.”  [ 

He  admits  being  an  optimist  about  “the  | 
new  Europe” — which  may  be  the  title  of  a 
book  he’s  now  writing  from  this  point  of  I 
view.  1 


“Celebrity  Scene” 

Adding  a  lighter  spice  to  his  schedule, 
Harris  has  been  turning  out  a  weekly 
entertainment  column  on  the  doings  of  the 
jet  set,  “Celebrity  Scene,”  which  goes  to 
Hearst  newspapers  and  is  also  distributed 
by  King  Features  Syndicate.  The  column  ' 
necessitates  a  few  hardship  assignments 
such  as  film  festivals,  and  Saint  Moritz —  | 
wherever  duty  calls — the  correspondent 
explains  carefully. 

The  column  actually  represents  a  new 
kind  of  coverage  for  the  one-time  police 
reporter  whose  first  paper  w'as  the  Shre¬ 
veport  (La.)  Times.  He  moved  west  to 
more  police  reporting  and  subsequently 
general  assignment  with  the  Houston  ' 
Chronicle  before  going  to  that  paper’s 
Washington  bureau.  He  holds  his  “forma¬ 
tive  experience”  in  Texas  in  high  regard. 
“A  demanding  paper,”  he  says,  “with  a  ' 
high  premium  on  simplicity  of  writing 
and  accuracy.” 

About  12  years  ago,  Harris  joined 
Hearst  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite  man  on  j 
the  New  York  J ournal- American,  remain-  j 
ing  two  years  before  moving  to  the  na¬ 
tional  staff. 
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April 

1972 

linage 

The  followinq  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explic¬ 
it  permission  from  Media  Records.  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  In  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

*  Parade— ^5,340  lines 
t  Family  Weekly— -44,550  lines 


1972 

1971 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon 

Journal-e 

. .  3,048,479 

2,844.184 

•Beacon 

Journal'S  .. 

..  1,544,753 

1,155,390 

Grand 

Total  . 

. .  4,595,232 

4.021,574 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Beacon  Journal-e 
— This  Year  3,048,479  includes  58,830 
lines;  Last  Year  2,844,184  Includes  9,504 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S — ^This  Year  1,544,753  in¬ 
cludes  41.040  lines;  Last  Year  1,155,390 

includes  51,180  lines. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

fKnickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,458,049  1,593,844 

Times  Union-m  .  1,393,248  1,444,070 

•Times  Union-S  .  1,174,824  880,311 


Grand  Total  .  4,028,141  3,918,247 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,509,808  3,300,485 

Journal-e  .  3,947,002  3,914,935 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  2,004,934  1,474,825 


Grand  Total  .  9,441,744  8,492,245 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Journal-e  —  This 
Year  3,947,002  Includes  134,004  lines; 
Last  Year  3,914,935  includes  152,784  lines. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•News-American-S  ....  944,045  492,594 

News-American-e  .  1,434,349  1,411,478 

Sun-m  .  1,538,709  1,553,201 

Sun-e  .  2,128,407  2,077,045 

Sun-S  .  2,021,978  1,509.735 


Grand  Total  .  8,089,488  7,444,253 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — News  American-S 
— This  Year  944,045  Includes  57,152  lines; 
Last  Year  492,594  includes  38,520  lines. 
News  American-e — ^This  Year  1,434,349 

includes  41,200  lines;  Last  Year  1,411,478 
includes  84,400  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  .  2,323,330  2,184,442 

•Advocate-S  .  852,429  518,931 


Grand  Total  .  3,175,759  2.703,593 

NOTE:  State-Times-e  and  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,524,592  1,488,155 

•Press-S  .  440,459  417,328 


Grand  Total  .  2,145,051  2,105,483 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,431,414  1,145,441 

News-e  .  2,289,499  2,242,099 

•News-S  .  1,203,382  771,918 


Grand  Total  .  5,124,497  4,159,478 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — News-e — This  Year 
2,289.499  Includes  78,514  lines;  Last  Year 
2.242.099  includes  91,502  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . .  735,044  789,894 

Advertiser-S  .  718,824  442,773 

Globe-e  .  1,401,785  1,749,034 

Globe-m  .  1,942,401  1,983,025 

•Globe-S  .  2,537,849  1,821,214 

Herald  Traveler-m  _  1,290,055  1.259.414 

Herald  Traveler-S  ....  1,242,357  994,351 


Grand  Total  . 10,088,355  9,040,711 

NOTE:  Globe-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Advertiser-S — ^This 
Year  718,824  Includes  313,378  lines;  Last 
Year  442,773  Includes  118,930  lines. 
Globe-S— This  Year  2,537,849  Includes 
194,078  lines;  Last  Year  1,821,214  includes 
45,240  lines. 


1972  1971 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  1,045,311  1,145,231 

•Courier  Express-S  ....  1,452,981  1,034,504 

News-e  .  3,378,454  3,281,433 


Grand  Total  .  5,874,744  5,441,148 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Courier  Express-S 
This  Year  1,452,981  includes  33,720  lines; 
Last  Year  1.034,504  includes  28,320  lines. 
News-e — This  Year  3,378,454  includes 

149,452  lines;  Last  Year  3,281,433  includes 
117,504  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Courler-Post-e  .  2,475,401  2,331,957 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,947,432  2,040,282 

Observer-m  .  2,431,334  2,443,485 

•Obsarver-S  .  1,125,143  784,592 


Grand  Total  .  5,503,909  5,508.359 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Observer-m — This 
Year  2,431,334  includes  14,552  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,871,093  4,734,441 

Tribune-S  .  2,738,342  1,954,135 

Daily  News-e  .  1,931,314  1,891,591 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,434,819  2.449,810 

•Sun-Times-S  . 1,939,121  1,385,150 

Today-e  .  987,427  811,453 

Today-S  .  453,052  388,703 


Grand  Total  . 15,557,390  13,439.483 


NOTE:  Part-run  linage — ^Tribune-m — ^this 
Year  4.871,093  Includes  1,403,504  lines; 
Last  Year  4,734,441  includes  1,318,154 
lines. 

Tribune-S — This  Year  2,738.342  includes 
449.803  lines;  Last  Year  1,954,135  includes 
405,743  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  1,931,314  includes 
113,578  lines;  Last  Year  1,891,591  Includes 
33,118  lines. 

Sun-Times-m — ^Thls  Year  2,434.819  Includes 
48,940  lines;  Last  Year  2,449,810  Includes 
74.440  lines. 

Sun-Times-S — This  Year  1.939,121  Includes 
427,225  lines;  Last  Year  1,385,150  includes 
384.382  lines. 

Today-e — ^This  Year  987,427  includes  31,- 
400  lines;  Last  Year  811,453  includes  19,- 
459  lines. 

Today-S — This  Year  453,052  Includes  89,- 
948  lines;  Last  Year  388,703  Includes  44,- 
908  lines. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,434,770  2,459.720 

Enquirer-S  .  1,932,051  1,480,454 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ..  2,441,403  2,548,759 


Grand  Total  .  7,010,424  4,489,133 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Post  t  Times- 
Star-e — Last  Year  2,M8.759  includes  15.- 
120  lines. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

•Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,911,845  2,423,894 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  2,125,722  1.420,540 

Press-e  .  2,844,224  2,920,430 


Grand  Total  .  7,883,813  7,145,084 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Plain  Dealer-m — 
This  Year  2,911,845  Includes  123,735  lines; 
Last  Year  2,423,894  includes  85,121  lines. 
Plain  Dealer-S--Thls  Year  2,125,722  in¬ 
cludes  82,742  lines;  Last  Year  1,420,540 
Includes  84,594  lines. 

Press-e — This  Year  2,844.224  includes  489,- 
133  lines;  Last  Year  2,920,430  includes 
524.020  lines. 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer-m  did  not  publish 
April  8,  1971  due  to  strike  conditions. 

COCOA.  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,344,438  1,377,877 

tToday-S  .  410,735  394,872 


Grand  Total  .  1,977,173  1,774.749 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Today-e  —  Last 
Year  1,377,877  lines  Includes  29,400  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,938,472  3,007,480 

Di$patch-S  .  2,192,055  1,412,079 

CItIzen-Journal-m  .  1,175,587  j. 129,489 


Grand  Total  .  4,304,314  5,749,048 


DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,581,419  3,495,744 

News-S  .  1,475,590  1,258,283 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,547,110  3,490,010 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,885,549  1,320,074 


Grand  Total  . 10,489,448  9,544,111 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage  —  News-m  —  This 
Year  3,581,419  lines  includes  88.200  lines; 
Last  Year  3,495,744  lines  includes  180,580 
lines. 

News-S — This  Year  1,475,590  lines  Includes 
42,774  lines;  Last  Year  1,258,283  lines 
includes  58,400  lines. 

Times  Herald-e — This  Year  3,547,110  lines 


Linage  Trends— April  1972 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


1972 

1971 

Dollars 

% 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Change 

Classifications 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Retail 

April  . 

$  176,779  $ 

155,277 

+  21,502 

-fl3.8 

First  Four  Months  . 

642,942 

571,990 

+  70,952 

+  12.4 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

April  . 

52,278 

46,638 

+  5,640 

+12.1 

First  Four  Months  . 

183,035 

169,540 

+  13,495 

+  8.0 

General 

April  . 

50,663 

43,928 

+  6,735 

+15.3 

First  Four  Months  . 

175,446 

152,218 

+  23,228 

+  15.3 

Automotive 

April  . 

9,210 

11,777 

—  2,567 

—21.8 

First  Four  Months  . 

35,404 

35,623 

—  219 

—  0.6 

Financial 

April  . 

12,246 

9,991 

-f  2,255 

-f22.6 

First  Four  Months  . 

45,229 

37,238 

+  7,991 

-f21.5 

Classified 

April  . 

83,729 

65,265 

-f  18,464 

+28.3 

First  Four  Months  , 

300,375 

246,204 

+  54,171 

+22.0 

Total  Advertising 

April  . 

332,627 

286,238 

-f  46,.389 

+  16.2 

First  Four  Months 

.  1,199,396 

1,043,273 

-1-156,123 

+  15.0 

includes  178,844  lines;  Last  Year  3,490,010 
lines  includes  304,743  lines. 

Times  Herald-S— This  Year  1,885,549  lines 
includes  104,044  lines'  Last  Year  1,320,- 
074  lines  Includes  84,018  lines. 


1972 

1971 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  _ 

.  2,303,538 

2,498,803 

News-e  . 

.  2,347,110 

2,584,390 

•News-S  . 

.  1,094,023 

794,877 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,744,471 

5,878,070 

DENVER, 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  . 

..  3,170,572 

2,910,318 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  . 

844,829 

522,384 

Post-e  . 

..  3,298,011 

3,185,328 

Posts  . 

..  1,778,754 

1,218,884 

Grand  Total  . 

..  9,112,148 

7.834,918 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— This  Year  3,298,011 
.  lines  Includes  112  127  lines;  Last  Year 
3,185,328  lines  includes  135,824  lines. 


News-e — ^This  Year — 3,020,940  includes 
244,173  lines;  Last  Year — 3,249,435  in¬ 
cludes  425,744  lines. 

News-S — This  Year — I  934,914  includes 
140,421  lines;  Last  Year— 1,370.492  in¬ 
cludes  137,272  lines. 


1972  1971 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,448,882  1,384,947 

•Times-News-S  .  857,987  423,432 


Grand  Total  .  2,324,849  2,008,399 

NOTE:  The  News(m)  and  the  Times  (e) 
are  sold  in  optional  combination.  The 
linage  of  one  edition,  the  Times  (e)  is 
shown. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 


News-e  .  3,334,304  3,411,744 

•News-S  .  1,474.345  1,245,107 

News-sat  .  1,052,449  720,789 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Reqister-m  .  733,054  784,170 

Tribune-e  .  1,355,058  1,404,479 

Register-S  .  941,419  415,843 


Grand  Total  .  3,029,533  2,804,492 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — ^Tribune-e — ^This 

Year  1,355,058  includes  172,078  lines; 
Last  Year — 1,404,479  includes  79,400  lines. 
Register-S — This  Year  941,419  includes 
279,889  lines;  Last  Year  415,843  Includes 
122,185  lines. 

Reqister-m — This  Year  733,054  includes 
14.400  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  4,045,320  5,377,442 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — ^This  Year  3,334,304 
includes  105,989  lines. 

NOTE:  News  (e)  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  _  1,503,032  1,444,202 

•Journal  Gazette-S  837,804  497,714 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,074,414  2,137,428 


Grand  Total  .  4,415,450  4,481,344 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,780,211  1,722,142 

•Free  Press-S  .  802,911  435,542 

Mews-e  .  3,020,940  3,249,435 

News-S  .  1,934,914  1,370.492 

Grand  Total  .  7,538,994  4,977,811 


NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Free  Press-m — This 
Year— 1,780,211  includes  103,488  lines; 
Last  Year  -1,722,142  Includes  95,731  lines. 
Free  Press-S-— This  Year — 802,911  includes 
70,182  lines;  Last  Year— 435,542  includes 
43,184  lines. 


FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Star-Telegram-m  _ 

..  1,974,848 

1,983,374 

Star-Telegram-e  _ 

..  2.881,194 

2,779,507 

•Star-Telegram-S  _ 

..  1,481,791 

1,070,844 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,339,853 

5,833,747 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

..  1,448,009 

1,454,419 

•Bee-S  . 

. .  892,839 

453,012 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,540,848 

2,307,431 
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1972  1971 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,447.164  2.454,070 

tRecord-S  .  1,030,281  437,418 

Grand  Total  .  3,497,445  3,291,488 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Record-e — This 

Year  2,447,144  lines  includes  239,431  lines. 
Last  Year  2,454,070  lines  includes  280,851 
lines. 

NOTE:  Record  (e)  published  5  days  e 
week  only. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,247,648  2,140,775 

»Courant-S  .  1,821,047  1,346,212 

Grand  Total  .  4,088,715  3,504  887 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— Courant-S— this 
Year  1,821,047  includes  213,420  lines; 
Last  Year  1,344,212  includes  187,120 
lines. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,277,485  2,473,430 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,307,348  2,513,727 

*Star-Bulletin  ft 

Advertiser-S  .  884,574  786,448 

Grand  Total  .  5,548,438  5,783,405 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4,128,777  4,157,176 

Chronicle-S  .  2,375,289  1,713,310 

Post-m  .  3,787,717  3,447,949 

*Post-S  .  1,561,930  1,144,135 

Grand  Total  . 11,853,723  10,484,590 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— Chronicle-e — this 
Year  4,128,777  lines  includes  412,877 
lines;  Last  Year  4,157,174  lines  includes 
483,340  lines. 

Chronicle-S— This  Year  2,375,288  lines  in¬ 
cludes  108,537  lines;  Last  Year  1,713,310 
lines  includes  204.458  lines. 

Post-m — This  Year  3,787,717  lines  in¬ 
cludes  258,831  lines;  Last  Year  3,447,848 
lines  includes  454,523  lines. 

Post-S — This  Year  I  541,830  lines  includes 
144,250  lines:  Last  Year  1,144,135  lines  in¬ 
cludes  1^,204  lines. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,034,843 

tSun-S  .  753,045 


Grand  Total 


1871 


857,204 

541,234 


1872 


1871 


1872 


1871 


1,788,828  1,488,440 


MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,228,051  1,124,878 

News-e  .  1,246,488  1,125,248 

’Telegraph  ft  News-S  .  444,144  345,104 

Grand  Total  .  2,841,684  2,417,232 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,173,741  1,085,187 

tNews-S  .  587,823  383,307 

Grand  Total  .  1,741.484  1,488,484 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,548,251  2,213,714 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,222,742  841,754 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,773,588  1,404,784 


Grand  Total  .  5,544,581  4,740,242 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Press-Scimitar-e — 
This  Year  1,773,588  includes  73,452  lines; 
Last  Year  1,404,784  includes  81,484  lines. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,147,751 

Herald-S  .  2,885,051 

News-e  .  2,258,744 


News-e  . 

2,458,085 

2.524,225 

Star-m  . 

2,482,100 

2,437,818 

Star-S  . 

1,888,024 

1,304,821 

Grand  Total  . 

4,848,211 

4,244,844 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

rimes>Union-m  . 

2,728,745 

2,728,763 

Times-Union-S  . 

1,070,270 

802,118 

JournaUe  . 

1,544,122 

1,515,774 

Grand  Total  . 

5.344.157 

5,044,457 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  . 

2,508,748 

2,278,187 

Star-e  . 

1,453,408 

1,581,355 

Star-S  . 

1,544,848 

1,038,110 

Grand  Total  . 

5,728,325 

4,888,452 

NOTE:  Part’run  linaae 

— Star-e — ' 

fhis  Year 

1,453,408  includes  101,440  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  .. 

1,432,354 

1,484,443 

Arkansas  Gazette-S  ... 

483.847 

441,703 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  . 

758,242 

820,708 

(Arkansas  Democrat-S 

450,745 

284,833 

Grand  Total  . 

3,535,248 

3.153,707 

5,141,444 

2,157,423 

2,104,250 


Grand  Total  . 10,321,548  8,425,318 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Herald-m — this 

Year  5,147,751  includes  245,841  lines; 
Last  Year  5,141,444  includes  153,683  lines. 
Herald-S — This  Year  2,885,051  includes 
138,742  lines;  Last  Year  2,157,423  includes 
104,855  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  2,258,744  includes  50,- 
400  lines;  Last  Year  2,104,250  includes 
55,440  lines. 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,642,708  1,441,152 

Journal-e  .  3.442.253  3.284,115 

Journal-S  .  2,387,452  1,748,344 

Grand  Total  .  7,482,413  4,523,631 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Sentinel-m — this 
Year  1,442,708  includes  14,554  lines;  Last 
Year  1,441,152  includes  18,810  lines. 
Journal-e — This  Year  3,442,253  includes 

14,554  lines;  Last  Year  3,284,115  includes 
18,610  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,028,311  1,964,787 

Tribune-S  .  2,319,528  1,650,052 

Star-e  .  3,117.783  3,006,316 


Grand  Total  .  7,445,433  4,421,155 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Tribune-m — this 
Year  2,038,311  includes  58,853  lines. 
Tribune-S — This  Year  2,318,528  includes 
48,480  lines;  Last  Year  1,450,052  includes 
21.821  lines. 

Star-e — This  Year  3,117,783  includes  534,- 
878  lines;  Last  Year  3,004,314  includes 
527,534  lines. 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram-e  .  2,473,488  2,441,043 

’Independent  Press 

Telegraph-S  .  847,405  444,228 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,213,783 

’Bee-S  .  401,248 


Grand  Total  .  3,440,804  3,087,281 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m — Sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Press  telegram-e 
— This  Year  2,473,488  includes  288,783 
lines;  Last  Year  2,441,043  includes  148,042 
lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S — This  Year 
847,405  includes  8,120  lines. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,112,572 

Newsday-S  .  877,125 


Grand  Total  .  1,415,041 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days 
only. 


1,314,576 

305,782 


1,420,348 
a  week 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  1,105,038  1,048,488 

Star-m  .  1,088,188  1,112,555 

tStar-S  .  541,413  345,181 

Grand  Total  .  2,734,851  2,504,225 


N.A. 

N.A. 


Grand  Total  .  3.888,687  N.A. 

NOTE;  Newsday  Sunday  first  publication 
date  April  8,  1872. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,580,318  5,851,454 

Times-S  .  3,883,525  3,163,344 

Herald  Examiner-e  _  887,428  1,018,581 

Herald  Examiner-S  _  457,344  364,787 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,184,834 

Tennessean-m  .  2,237,272 

Tennessean-S  .  886,883 


Grand  Total  . 10,818,817  10.400.180 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-m — This  Year 
5,580,318  lines  includes  1,080,385  lines; 
Last  Year  5,851,454  lines  includes  1,144,- 
058  lines. 

Times-S — This  Year  3,883,525  lines  in¬ 
cludes  1,354,488  lines;  Last  Year  3,143,344 
lines  includes  1,158,231  lines. 


see  note 
see  note 
see  note 


Grand  Total  .  5,418,188  see  note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  media  records 
in  April  1871. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,315,020  see  note 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,651,815  see  note 

States  ft  Item-e  .  1,844,815  see  note 


Grand  Total  .  4,813,750  see  note 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— Time5-Picayune-5 — 
This  Year  1,451,815  includes  145,440  lines. 
States  ft  Item-e — This  Year  1,844,815  in¬ 
cludes  14,142  lines. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  April  1871. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,284,235  3,353.220 

Times-S  .  4,150,424  3,134,447 

News-m  .  2,278,321  2,444,238 

News-S  .  2,541,886  1.884,347 

Post-e  .  1,184,457  1,204,326 

Grand  Total  . 13,454,723  12,022,578 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-S— This  Year 
4,150,424  includes  158,513  lines;  Last  Year 
3,134,447  includes  144,354  lines. 

News-m — This  Year  2,278,321  includes 

877.805  lines;  Last  Year  2,444,238  includes 
822,130  lines. 

News-S— This  Year  2,541,884  includes  I,- 
512,445  lines;  Last  Year  1,884.347  in¬ 
cludes  1,114,885  lines. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  2,258,477  1,515,288 

’Star  Ledger-S  .  1,485,317  875,584 

News-e  .  530,534  1,858,254 

News-S  .  —  883,330 

Grand  Total  .  4,474,328  5,243,447 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Star  Ledger-m — 
This  Year  2.258,477  includes  32,718  lines; 
Last  Year  1,515,288  includes  31,382  lines. 
Star  Ledger-S — Last  Year  875,584  includes 
31,572  lines. 

News-S — Last  Year  883,330  includes  12,- 
480  lines. 

NOTE;  News-e  did  not  publish  Jan.  I 
through  Apr.  8.  1872  due  to  strike  con¬ 
ditions.  News-S  last  publication  date 
May  23.  1871. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,143,022  1,187,340 

tGaiette-S  .  515,455  348,640 

Grand  Total  .  1,678,477  1,544,880 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
(SANTA  ANA)  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  3,545,210  3,440,628 
fRegister-S  .  1,404,886  870,106 

Grand  Total  .  4,870,104  4,410,735 

NOTE:  _  Register-e_  ft  Register-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,713.284  2  878  574 

’Sentlnel-S  .  1,245,855  854,132 

Star-e  .  2,684,588  2,441,884 

Grand  Total  .  4,643,740  4,444,584 

NOTE;  Part-run  linage — Sentinel-m — This 

Year  2,713,284  includes  340,028  lines; 
Last  Year  2,828,574  includes  504.810  lines. 
Sentinel-S — This  Year  1,245,855  includes 
181,508  lines;  Last  Year  854,132  includes 
188,701  lines. 

Star-e — This  Year  2,484,588  includes  285,- 
550  lines;  Last  Year  2,441,884  includes 
343.484  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,884,054  2,821,572 

’Bulletin-S  .  1382,447  1,058.427 

Inquirer-m  .  2,022,588  2,084,704 

Inquirer-S  .  2,445,270  1,725,868 

News-e  .  1,032,882  1,086,115 

Grand  Total  .  8,767.262  8,884,786 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Bulletin-e — This 

Year  2,884,054  includes  745,085  lines; 
Last  Year  2,821,572  includes  720,725  lines. 
Bulletin-S — This  Year  1,382,447  includes 
408,480  lines;  Last  Year  1,058,427  includes 
358,443  lines. 

Inquirer-m — This  Year  2,022,588  includes 
177,144  lines;  Last  Year  2,084,704  includes 
224,845  lines. 

Inquirer-S — This  Year  2,445,270  includes 
447,278  lines;  Last  Year  1,725,848  includes 
318,221  lines. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  ft  Sun-Tel.-m  1,054,803  1,150,748 

Press-e  .  2,233,448  2,588,524 

’Press-S  .  1,877,810  1,430,388 

Grand  Total  .  5,144,141  5,180.440 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,883,017  3,488,470 

Republic-S  .  1,708,831  1,185,850 

Gaiette-e  .  3,802,248  3,587,482 

Grand  Total  .  8,385,217  8,471,812 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,822,481  1,888,152 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,011,884  2,008,848 

Journal-m  .  1,415,228  1,582,442 

Journal-S  .  1,420,747  1,161,748 

Grand  Total  .  5,047,862  4,753,278 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Bullet'n-e — This 

Year  2,011,884  includes  44,800  lines. 
NOTE:  Bulletin-e  did  not  publish  Apr.  15, 
1872;  Journal-S  did  not  publish  Apr.  14, 
1872  due  to  strike  conditions. 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,348,147  1,345,071 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Patriot  Ledger-e 
This  Year  1,348,147  lines  includes  28,858 
lines;  Last  Year  1,345,071  lines  includes 
31,832  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


Tinies-m  . 

1,354,455 

1.418.748 

’Times-S  . 

587,284 

444,705 

World  News-e  . 

1,384,431 

1,401,540 

Grand  Total  . 

3,324,182 

3,267,034 

ROCHESTER, 

N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle*m  . 

1,747,057 

1,440,473 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  . 

1,458,424 

1,088,874 

Times-Union-e  . 

2,103,472 

2,180,434 

Grand  Total  . 

5,328,853 

4,820,183 

NOTE;  Part-run  linage  —  Democrat  ft 
Chronicle-S — ^Thls  Year  1,458,424  includes 
14,550  lines. 

Times-Union-e — Last  Year  2,180,434  in¬ 
cludes  18,880  lines. 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  {See  Note)  .  1,647,872  1,737,048 

Register-Star-S  .  731,328  403,606 

Grand  Total  .  2,378,200  2,140,654 

NOTE;  Star-m  ft  Register-Republic-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  Star-m.  is  shown. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,448,808 

’Bee-S  .  1,015,868 

Union-m  .  1,481,028 

tUnion-S  .  310,204 


Grand  Total 


2,354,740 

680,822 

1,477,004 

251,074 


5,256,011  4,745,742 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,453,382  1,485,244 

Globe-Democrat-we  771,831  558,222 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,460,714  2,538,465 

’Post-Dispatch-S  .  2,138,228  1,544,138 


Grand  Total  .  6,825,147  4,158,248 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Globe-Democrat- 
m — This  Year  1,453,382  includes  181,707 
lines;  Last  Year  1,485,244  includes  248,424 
lines. 

Globe-Democrat-we — This  Year  771,831 
includes  7,580  lines;  Last  Year  558,222 
includes  12,480  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e — This  Year  2,460.716  in¬ 
cludes  178.710  lines;  Last  Year  2,538,445 
includes  261,333  lines. 

•  Post-Dispatch-S — This  Year  2,138,228  in¬ 
cludes  14,880  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,183,280  2,171,846 

Times-m  .  3,630,827  3,634,822 

’Times-S  .  1,610,521  1,214,205 

Grand  Total  .  7,434,738  7,020,883 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-m — This  Year 
3,630,827  includes  504,764  lines;  Last  Year 
3,634,822  includes  545,632  lines. 
Times-S— This  Year  1,410,521  Includes 

238,407  lines;  Last  Year  1,214,205  in¬ 
cludes  234,488  lines. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,584,871  2,528,482 

’Tribune-S  .  1,150,148  858,288 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,484,208  2,440,783 

Grand  Total  .  6,221,227  5,828,573 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,888,838  2,387.747 

fExpress-News-S  .  1,057,158  881,573 

Express-News-Sat .  411,343  288,541 

News-e  .  1,838,805  2,184,480 

Liqht-e  .  2,385,370  2,301,552 

’Llqht-S  .  1,278,144  850,285 

Light-Sat .  281,780  147,804 

Grand  Total  .  8,353,638  8,172,322 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2,111,527  see  note 

’Sun-Telegram-S  .  480,210  see  note 

Grand  Total  .  2,781,737  see  note 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Sun-m — ^This  Year 
2  111,527  lines  includes  72,828  lines. 
Sun-S— This  Year  480,210  lines  includes 

28,085  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  San  Bernardino  not  measured  by 
Media  Records  in  April  1871. 
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SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,507,719  2,545,423 

*Union-S  .  1,543,244  1,075,705 

Tribune-e  .  3,161,533  3,074,433 


Grand  Total  .  7,212,496  4,697,561 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chron!cle-m  .  1,924,321  2,003,722 

Examiner-e  .  1,955,647  2,118,910 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  1,207,400  930,575 


Grand  Total  .  5,087,388  5,053,207 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,911,673  3,844,770 

News-e  .  3,844,453  3,879,223 

♦Mercury-News-S  .  1,502,752  1,053,719 


Grand  Total  .  9,259,078  8,779,712 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Mercury-m — This 
Year  3.911,473  lines  includes  161,425 
lines:  Last  Year  3,846,770  lines  includes 
214,339  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  3,844,653  lines  in¬ 
cludes  161,425  lines;  Last  Year  3,879,223 
lines  includes  214.399  -lines. 


SAN  JUAN,  P.  R. 


Star-m  .  1,340,583  1,045,732 

Star-S  .  347,380  192,235 


Grand  Total  .  1,707,963  1,237,967 


SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-lnlelllgencer-m 

.  1,549,325 

1,740,292 

*Post-lntelligencer-S 

.  619,665 

479,222 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,168,990 

2,219,514 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Post-Intelligencer- 

m— Last  Year  1,740.292  includes  69,808 

lines. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,372,045 

1,345,083 

Times-m  . 

.  1,987,974 

1,797,803 

Times-S  . 

987,144 

704,696 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,347.163 

3,847,582 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune*e  . 

.  1,720,955 

1,873,428 

*Tribune-S  . 

834,501 

564,280 

Grand  Total  . 

2,555,456 

2,437,708 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev!ew-m 

1,134,677 

1,186.511 

*Spokesman-Review-S 

851,884 

602,739 

Chronlcle-e  . 

1,264,436 

1,252,419 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,250,997 

3,041,669 

SYRACUSE 

.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  ... 

1,960,171 

2,026,130 

•Herald-American-S 

1,082,416 

807,743 

Post  Standard-m  . 

.  865,155 

935,934 

Grand  Total  .  3,907,742  3,769,807 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Herald-Journal-e 
—This  Year  1,960,171  includes  17,971 
lines;  Last  Year  2,026,130  includes  17,- 
363  lines. 

Herald  American-S— This  Year  1,082,416 


includes  19,244  lines;  Last  Year  807,743 
Includes  15,719  lines, 
tost  Standard-m — This  Year  865.155  in¬ 
cludes  8,945  lines;  Last  Year  935,934 
includes  14,377  tines. 

1972  1971 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,713,595  see  note 

News-Tribune-S  .  737,766  see  note 


Grand  Total  .  2,451,361  see  note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  April  1971. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  . 1,333,112  1,213,942 

•Democrat-S  .  410,825  407,702 


Grand  Total  .  1,943,937  1,621,644 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Democrat-e — This 
Year  1,333,112  includes  14,554  lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,052,289  2,917,491 

Tribune-S  .  1,278,444  972,027 

Times-e  .  1,915,023  2,040,552 


Grand  Total  .  4,245,758  5,930,070 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Tribune-m — This 
Year  3,052,289  includes  227,988  lines; 
Last  Year  2,917,491  includes  171,747  lines. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  595,010  652.978 

Blade-e  .  2,159,088  2,232,762 

Blade-S  .  1,537,084  1,035,331 


Grand  Total  .  4,291,184  3,921,071 

NOTE;  Times-m  is  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  1.307,642  1,341,991 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ..  1,173,113  782,111 

Trentonian-m  .  1,049,790  1,043,419 


Grand  Total  .  3,530,545  3,167,521 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times  Advertiser- 
S— This  Year  1,173,113  includes  14,550 


lines. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e 

.  1,176,401 

1,229,921 

Post-m 

.  4,511,491 

4,295,140 

*Post-S 

.  2,238,300 

1,730,147 

Star-e 

.  1,975,316 

2,138,220 

Star-S 

.  1,124,587 

984,514 

Grand  Total  . 11,024,095  10,377,942 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Star-S — This  Year 
1,124,587  includes  14,552  lines;  Last 
Year  984,514  includes  18,980  lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,299,143  1,347,047 

tRepublican-S  .  1.119,819  812,534 


Grand  Total  .  2,418.962  2,179,581 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Republican-m, 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  Ameri¬ 
can-e  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,770,968  2,661,871 

Times-e  .  2,369,247  2,322,129 

•Post-Times-S  .  1,273,873  966,805 


Grand  Total  .  6,414,088  5,950,805 

WESTCHESTER  WHITE  PLAINS 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  1,428,908  1,707,503 


Deaths 

Kkkne  Fitzpatrick,  83,  a  former  ad- 
verti.sinjr  .sales  representative  for  the 
\€iv  York  Xews,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
other  publications  on  the  West  Coast; 
July  2. 

*  *  ♦ 

Hugh  F.  Smith,  66,  last  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Xew  Y'ork  J ourual- Ameri¬ 
can;  July  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Edwin  B.  Wilson,  81,  executiv'e  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  when  it 
closed  in  19.55;  former  city  editor,  Wash- 
ing’ton  reporter  and  editorial  writer;  July 

4. 

if;  i/i 

Pp;rcy  T.  Cole,  64,  former  aviation 
writer  for  the  Toronto  Telegram;  public 
relations  officer  for  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Canadian  g’overnment  travel 
bureau;  July  2. 

*  *  ♦ 

Samuel  U NcraLEiPER  Jr.,  55,  former 
reporter,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Press  and  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press  before  .joining;  the 
Gottesman-Central  National  Organiza¬ 
tion,  pulp  and  paper  merchants;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Alfred  G.  Rubbra,  71,  retired  (1965) 
circulation  executive  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail;  June  26. 

♦  «  * 

Theodore  D.  MacDonald,  57,  former 
sportswriter  for  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
newspapers;  June  26. 

*  *  t 

James  R.  Rickard,  56,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
June  27. 

*  *  * 

Earl  J.  Hadley,  87,  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xeiv  York  Sim  and  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Globe; 
June  25. 

*  ♦  * 

Kirke  L.  Simpson,  90,  retired  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  reporter;  onetime  editor  of  the 


Tonapah  (Nev.)  Daily  Sun;  winner  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1921  for  his  storj' 
of  the  burial  of  World  War  Ps  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington;  June  16. 

*  *  9^ 

Frank  MacMaster,  80,  retired  (1969) 
City  Hall  reporter  for  the  Long  Island 
Press  for  50  years;  June  20. 

4c  4:  * 

Ted  Pearson,  former  political  reporter 
for  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register  and 
Birmingham  News;  June  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

Oscar  C.  Winckler,  64,  advertising 
salesman,  Naslmu  (N.H.)  Telegraph; 
June  30. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Clapp,  71,  retired  editor, 
Xew  London  (Conn.)  Day;  July  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Daisy  Cleland,  47,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Star  and  wife  of  Jack 
Cleland,  a  staff  correspondent  for  Tim¬ 
mons  News  Service;  July  4. 

«  *  * 

William  Maben,  72,  retired  advertising 
executive  of  the  Washington  Post;  July  5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  C.  Doane,  74,  retired  (1967) 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.;  July  6. 

*  «  * 

W.  Kenneth  Moss,  advertising  director 
of  the  Maplewood  (N.J.)  News-Record ; 
June  21. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Wittner,  63,  president  of  Fred 
Wittner  Company,  advertising  and.  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency;  former  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
sports  reporter  and  publicist  for  Amelia 
Earhart,  noted  aviatrix;  July  6. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  98,  retiree! 
(1967)  managing  editor  of  the  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Citizen;  former  co-owner  of  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Herald;  July  5. 


Frank  L.  Hunter  Sr.,  72,  retired 
(1967)  owner  of  the  Eastern  Colorado 
News  at  East  Strasburg;  June  30. 

«  4c  4c 

Earle  E.  Sproul,  pulp  sales  manager 
and  newsprint  sales  representative  for 
Price  Paper  Corp.  in  New  England;  June 
20. 

4c  4:  4c 

Thomas  B.  Morgan,  87,  former  chief 
of  the  United  Press  bureau  in  Rome; 
author  of  several  books  about  Italy  and, 
the  Papal  Court;  radio  news  commenta¬ 
tor;  July  8. 

4c  4c  * 

James  H.  Gorman,  77,  retired  (1960) 
circulation  executive  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  in  New  York  State;  June  28. 

4:  4c  4c 

Charles  W.  Baldy,  83,  former  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  sports  reporter;  a  news- 
papennan  for  48  years  until  he  retired  in 
1960;  July  9. 

*  *  * 

Lauren  D.  Lyman,  81,  aviation  writer 
and  editor  for  the  New  York  Times  1927- 
36;  Washington  reporter;  vicepresident  of 
United  Aircraft  Corp.;  July  11. 

*  *  * 

Carl  W.  McCardle,  68,  former  reporter 
for  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  before  he  be¬ 
came  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs  1953-57;  July  10. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  J.  McMahon,  75,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch  in  New 
Jersey;  retired  as  publisher  two  months 
ago;  July  11. 

*  * 

Ralph  Nichol.son,  73,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Japan  Advertiser  in 
Tokyo,  publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  part  owner  of  the  Tampa 
Times,  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Independent; 
began  career  in  1920  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger;  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  U.S.  High  Commission  in 
Germany  1949-50;  July  10. 
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THE  FIRST  winner  of  a  Sengsfacke  Scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism 
is  JOYCEANN  PHILLIPS,  of  Waterloo.  She  will 
receive  full  tuition  during  her  freshman  year. 
John  H.  Sengstacke  Sr,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Defender,  established  the  grant  for  minority 
students. 


Kodak  merchandising 
winners  are  named 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  and  the  Wheeling  News  Register 
and  Intelligencer  won  first  and  second 
prizes,  respectively,  in  the  newspaper 
incentive  contest  sponsored  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  to  help  promote  Kodak’s 
pre  and  post-Christmas  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

Harold  Larsen,  sales  representative  for 
the  St.  Paul  I)isj)atch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
said  the  camera  retailer  he  chose  for  his 
campaign  report  ran  27,358  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  December  1971,  a  2D/f  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  month  of  1970.  This 
included  66  individual  ads  and  four  1,000 
line  color  ads. 

Larsen  received  a  Kodak  Carousel  760H 
projector  and  a  Kodak  Instamatic  X-30 
color  outfit  with  carrying  case.  Jesse  E. 
Burris  of  the  Wheeling  News  Register 
and  Intelligencer  was  awarded  a  Kodak 
Instamatic  X-30  color  outfit  with  carrying 
case.  Third  prize  winner.  Chuck  Haupt  of 
the  Sacramento  Union,  also  received  the 
Kodak  color  outfit. 

• 

Suited  to  a  tee 

Palm  Beach  Post  sports  writer  Dick 
Treglown  and  former  Post  staffer  Sally 
Blanchard,  were  married  (June  30)  on 
the  18th  green  of  the  PGA  National  Golf 
Club’s  east  course,  in  Palm  Beach  Gar¬ 
dens,  Fla.  Sally  and  Dick  got  acquainted 
while  covering  a  tournament  at  this 
course. 


Special  tribunal 
in  Connecticut 
bans  sex  in  ads 

Connecticut  newspapers  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  a  state  tribunal  to  halt  the  list¬ 
ing  of  help  wanted  advertising  by  sex 
within  30  days. 

The  listings,  according  to  the  tribunal, 
are  in  violation  of  the  state’s  Fair  Em¬ 
ployment  Practices  Law.  “The  law  is 
clear,”  the  ruling  said,  “that  sexual  status 
must  be  afforded  the  same  protection  as 
race,  religion,  national  origin  and  age. 
There  is  no  logical  rationale  to  interpret 
one  category  differently  alone.” 

The  tribunal,  comprised  of  Matthew 
Shafner,  Mary  Hennessey  and  Joseph  B. 
Burns,  remai'ked  that  its  decision  does  not 
violate  First  Amendment  protection  ac¬ 
corded  a  free  press.  The  decision  noted 
that  it  had  found  no  difference  between 
job  advertising  headed,  “Help  Wanted- 
Male”  and  “Help  Wanted-Black,”  for  ex- 
amjjle,  and  said,  moreover,  that  if  a  par¬ 
ticular  occupation  is  actually  suited  only 
for  members  of  one  sex,  then  this  could  be 
stressed  in  the  ad  text  itself,  rather  than 
under  a  special  column  heading.  A  state 
law  says  no  person  or  corporation  can 
help  another  in  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

The  Connecticut  Chapter  of  NOW  (Na¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Women)  filed  a 
comi)laint  in  1970  with  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights  and  Opportunities. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  the  special 
state  tribunal  on  discrimination  last  fall, 
the  original  complaint  involving  39  pub¬ 
lishers.  Five  of  them  have  halted  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  jobs  by  sex  classification  and 
were  not  involved  in  the  latter  phases  of 
the  case. 


Toyota  advertising 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


Q.  Including  classified? 

A.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  a 
discussion  regarding  the  advisability  of 
sizing  ads  and  elements  for  ads  so  they 
could  run  classified  as  well. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  see  through  1972  what 
kind  of  investment  would  you  expect  to 
make  in  newspaper  advertising  and  how 
would  this  compare  with  last 
year? 

A.  Our  expenditures  in  newspapers  this 
year  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  last 
year.  Our  use  of  newspapers  has  been  in 
very  highly  concentrated  efforts  to  meet  a 
marketing  situation  which  has  never  ex¬ 
isted  before.  We  do  not  know  at  this  point 
what  the  need  will  be  in,  say,  two  months 
from  now. 

Q.  You  said  you  changed  from  an  ADI 
concept  for  your  newspaper  buy  to  a  me¬ 
tro  area  concept.  Why? 

A.  Because  we  did  not  have  sales  statis¬ 
tics  on  a  metro  market  basis  the  first 
time.  Our  dealer  organizations  are  orga¬ 
nized  on  the  basis  of  ADI’s.  Now  since  we 
are  using  newspapers,  we  have  had  the 
time  to  put  some  numbers  together  on  a 
metro  market  basis.  We  think  it  is  a  more 
precise  way  to  select  newspaper  markets 
on  the  very  hard  headed  basis  of  which 
one  is  the  biggest  and  offers  the  most 
immediate  potential. 

• 

Blacks  buy  station 

A  group  of  blacks  that  includes 
Clarence  B.  Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Amsterdam  Neivs,  a  black  weekly  in 
New  York,  has  received  FCC  approval  to 
buy  AM  radio  station  WLIB  from  white 
owners. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ORDER  BLANK 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Authorized  by _ 

Classification _ _ 

Copy - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  Run  for _ Weeks. 

mail  my  replies  daily  DTill  Forbidden 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CHILDREIS 
DR.  A 

Siimples  and  rates:  AVS, 
Box  537,  Lebanon,  N.J,  08S33 


2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons, 
crosswoi-d  puzzle.  4  samiiles  of  each, 
'end  .<2.  Pat  Anderson  Features.  3230 
Hidtrelan<l  Ave..  Macon,  Ga.  31704. 


GEOPOLITICS 

L  CCESSFULLY  PUBLISHED  histor¬ 
ian-writer  offers  alternative  to  SLAM, 
Heinl  on  geopolitics;  Sino-Soviet  rup¬ 
ture's  real  meaninirs,  next  rounds  in 
Near  East,  across  Himalyas,  CD  here, 
etc.  Bo.x  1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOROSCOPES 

•MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS"— Efx- 
citinir  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over 
100  papers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen 
City  Publishers,  6541  S.  Pontiac  Ct., 
Englewood,  Colo.  80110. 


HVMOR 

"GEE  WTIIZ,  BOSS”— 'Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immateri.al.  Now  In  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


Alexander  Ross,  Toronto  Star  col¬ 
umnist.  found  The  Men's  Section  "fas¬ 
cinating”  and  “well-edited.”  Syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Lucianne  Goldberg 
called  The  Men’s  Section  “beautiful.” 
William  Davis,  editor  of  Punch,  thinks 
the  American  male  “is  the  new  slave — 
a  pitiful,  henpecked,  oppressed,  mort¬ 
gaged  soul”  and  suggests  newspapers 
ought  to  have  a  “man's  page.” 

The  Los  /tniieles  Times.  The  Pitts- 
buriih  Press,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  The  Detroit  Xesi'S  are  among  news¬ 
papers  which  subscril)ed  recently.  Why 
don't  you  subscribe?  It’s  only  $5  an¬ 
nually.  Give  your  male  (and  female) 
readers  a  break.  The  Men’s  Section, 
P.O.  Box  211,  Ann  Arl)or.  Mich.  48107. 


SCIEXCE 

NEW  YORK  BASED  Science  writer 
with  PhD  in  experimental  and  phys¬ 
iological  psychology  will  supply  up 
to  3-per-week,  350-word  lively  science 
articles.  Emphasis  on  important  dis¬ 
coveries  in  science./medicine  and  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  readers  personally. 
Some  tailoring  to  your  needs.  Samples. 
Box  929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS 

WEEKLY  SPORTS  COLUMN— Cur¬ 
rently  apiwaring  6  suburban  weeklies. 
Memorable  moments  in  sports  embrac¬ 
ing  every  phase — Collegiate  and  Pros. 
Drama,  pathos,  humor,  "real  life  stor¬ 
ies”  t>ehind  sports  headlines.  •  Written 
by  nationally  famous  sportscaster.  Hal 
Tunis.  Samples  and  rates  upon  request. 
Hal  Tunis.  P.O.  Box  30332,  Dallas, 
Texas  75230. 

•HOW  TO  TAKE  THE  FUN  OUT  OF 
GOLF,”  a  32-week  series  that  pokes  fun 
.at  cheaters,  chiselers.  sandbaggers  and 
assorted  poor  sports.  Camera  ready  re- 
I)ros.  Samples  on  request.  Harris  & 
Assoc..  18781  'Via  Palatino,  Irvine. 
Calif.  92664. 


TOyCl'E  CHEEK 

Air  fares  for  weight-watchers:  $2.00  a 
pound,  round  trip!  "We  don’t  ask  our 
heavier  i>assengers  to  ’carry  their  own 
weight’,  as  the  expression  goes,  but  we 
do  insist  that  they  pay  generously 
when  we  do  it  for  them.” — from 
Durant  Imboden’s  contemporary  weekly 
humor  column,  TONGUE  IN  CHEEK. 
Samples,  trial  offer  from  Piltdown  Fea¬ 
tures.  3032  Northeast  140th  (406). 

Seattle,  Wash.  98125. 


TV  LOG 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week¬ 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  I^ogs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W  O^^E^'S  INTEREST 

"HOW  TO  BE  A  SUPERMOTHER’ 
a  satire  on  mcslern  mother.  Enjoyed 
by  all  ages.  Perfect  for  that  expanding 
Womens/ Society/ Family- Living  section 
Samiiles  on  re<iuest.  Harris  &  Assoc., 
18781  Via  Palatino.  Irvine,  Calif.  92664 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
KEW'SP.4PER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
(hat  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'I’his 
is  why  we  insist  on  |)ersonal  cont.act 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

BILL  M.\TTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
goti.ations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  iiews- 
Iiapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  i 
you  shoulil  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-80.53  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Bench. 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  np- 
tiraising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Hou.ston,  'Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals.  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Bo.x  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  I  Newspaper  Broker." 

HE'D  HODELL,  Broker 
Sa  les- A  ppra  isa  Is-Consultntion 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

PRESERVE  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 
^EW  SPAPERS  FOR  S.4LE 

AWAY  FROM  IT  ALL?  A  momma 
and  poppa  Canadian  coldtyiie  weekly. 
Too  much  prosiierity  for  us.  Small 
town  40  miles  from  Toronto.  Fringe 
of  Ontario’s  great  vacationland.  2.777 
circulation.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  STATE— Weekly  1.500 
paid;  3.000  shopi>er;  printe<l  offset,  but 
all  LP-e<iuip|)ed  including  Cox  web. 
job  shop,  new  darkroom,  camera,  etc. 
Gross  $.'>2,000:  net  $16,000:  sell  $17.- 
000.  Box  497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  V  A  I  L  A  B  L  E 

Newsiiapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Piinting  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WE'LLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton.  III.  60187. 

AREA  3 — Sparkling  weekly,  estab- 
lisheil  1888,  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  .available. 
Gross  $57,000,  $2,200  paiil.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSP.4PERS  WAyTEH 

FORMER  ARMY  INFORMATION  Of¬ 
ficer  wants  to  buy  weekly  i)aper  in 
Zone  1  or  2.  Will  consider  editorship 
for  percentage  or  option.  Box  1007, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROUP  OPERATING  four  offset  dail¬ 
ies  in  South  wants  to  expand.  Excellent 
executive  iiersonnel.  Properties  now 
range  from  6.000  to  30,000  circulation. 
Impeccable  reputation,  credit.  Areas 
3.4,5.6,7,8.  Box  1013  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEW55PAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  has 
$20,000-$25.000  for  down  payment  on 
sound  weekly  or  small  daily  that  will 
pay  publisher  $1,000  per  month  and 
make  payments.  Prefer  offset.  West  or 
Northwest  U.S.  or  Canada,  but  will 
consider  any  location  except  South  or 
Southwest.  Brokers  okay.  Box  1040, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ROOKS  Ayn  MAGAZiyES 

APME  GUIDELINES  is  a  handy  man- 
ual  on  executive  problems  in  the  news¬ 
room.  It  was  prepared  by  AP  Manaf?- 
inpT  E<litors  for  all  manajfing  e<litors. 
If  youM  like  a  copy  of  this  looseleaf 
reference  l)ook  that  trives  you  a  close- 
up  view  of  the  managing  eclitor’s  desk, 
send  $3.50  to  The  Associate<l  Press. 
Room  601,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City  10020. 


BVSiyESS  OPPORTVyiTIES 

VETERAN  JOURNALIST  SEEKS  in- 
vestf)rs  for  daily  insurance  newspaper. 
Will  consider  business  partner.  Write: 
P.O.  Box  124,  Wall  St.  Sta.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IhjeIsius 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC 
20054 Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle.  Wa.  98188 
(206)878  8900 


yEW SPARER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


yEWSPAPER  COySVLTAyTS 

WANT  TO  START  n  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication  ?  I  have 
the  time  and  know-how.  Successfully 
retired  publishing  fiebl  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey.  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rd.,  Hampton.  N.H. 
03842,  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 

(303)  279-6345 

:  TWO  ARKANSAS  WEEKLIES,  offset, 
i  projected  1972  gross  $125,000,  priced 
'  $120,000,  terms.  FOUR  DAY  DAILY. 

I  offset.  Zone  7,  grossing  around  $68,000, 

;  $70,000,  $20,000  down.  Growth  com¬ 
munity.  office  supply  store.  IOWA 
WEEKLY,  letterpress,  grossing  $220,- 
I  000,  $50,000  down,  pric^  $175,000,  ex¬ 
cellent  town.  ALASKA  DAIL'Y,  gross 
$175,000  plus,  $165,000  price  with 
terms,  preferred  area,  sports.  KAN- 
i  SAS  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  offset  web 
plant,  gross  $130,700,  price  $130,000 
with  building,  down  payment  negoti¬ 
able.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kansas 
!  66801. 


PERIODICAL  SVBSCRIPTlOyS 

'  FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
invalu.able  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
e<litors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $12.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I  10019. 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
I  COMPOSiyG  ROOM 

I  JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
I  excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
I  for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
I  Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

j 

i  ALL  MODELS 

I  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRF-SENTATIVES 
j  136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

I  JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
j  tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
j  for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
i  1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
I  -08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  M^ina,  OH — 44256. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

PHOTON  560,  DIGITAL  PDP-8  com¬ 
puter  to  drive.  Excellent  condition. 
Used  daily.  Dick  Paynter.  Messenger, 
Athens,  Ohio  (614)  593-5073. 


COMET  300s,  almost  new,  #3943, 
#3944;  hi-speed  TTS  12652,  12648; 

mat  detector,  electric  pots,  mats,  etc. 
If  your  typesetting  etjuipment  is  not 
new,  you  can  afford  these.  Also  35, 
32  Linos;  Hamilton  saws,  page  en¬ 
graving  router,  etc.  Elton  Jones.  6517 
Lake  Circle.  Dallas,  Texas  75214. 


ENGRAVIISG 


DYNA-FLEX  PLATE  PROCESSOR. 
#2315-9.  Used  only  two  months.  Best 
offer  over  $5,000.00  takes  it.  Call  Vince 
Beasley.  The  Daily  Progress,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Virginia.  (703)  295-9111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


Double  Width  Offset  Press 
3  UNIT  HANTSCHO 

(96  Tab  Page  Capacity) 
with  2  to  1  Scott  Folder 
and  Wood  RTF’s 
8  Years  Old 

May  be  seen  in  operation 
printing  Two  Papers  Daily 

Contact: 

Don  Dadko 
Times  Herald-Record 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

(914)  343-2181 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New :  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22$4"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

DOES  YOUR  CIRCULATION  need  a 
boost  over  these  summer  months?  Don’t 
gamble  on  that  September  figure.  Com¬ 
plete  phone  room  and  boy  crews.  Solid 
verified  orders!  Can  handle  small  daily 
or  major  metro.  Any  zone.  Box  1043, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


I  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
!  and  Make-up  Facilities 

I  6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
j  Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
I  tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
I  Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
i  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish- 
:  ing  Co.,  Stirling.  N.J. 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  ' 
same  prices — lowest  in  U’.-S.A.  All  ' 
colors.  Top  quality.  i 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500,  Akron.  Ohio— 44313  I 


CLASSIFIED 

Atlverlisinff  Itnies 

"POSITIONS  WANTED’’ 

I  Payable  with  order  I 


d-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service  and  count  at  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  he  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS"  ! 
IKemIttanee  should  accompany  das- 
tiflod  copy  when  submiffed  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 


4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wieks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TfME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ava..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


6-UNIT  COTTRE'LL  Model  v-22  press 
with  3  formers,  2  folders  and  6  reel 
stands;  24-page  standard  or  48-page 
tabloid  capacity.  Run  as  one  or  two 
presses.  Can  be  installed  in  line  or 
twinned.  Available  as  3-3  or  2-4  units. 
Can  be  seen  running  every  week  day 
in  plant.  Replacing  with  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  collect  (713)  473-5511  or 
write  Box  6192,  Pasadena,  Texas  77502, 
Tex  Adams,  Publisher. 


Help 

Wanted .  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


GOSS  3-UNIT,  double  width,  with  in¬ 
verted  color  unit,  roll  stands.  Avail-  I 
able  January  1973.  Victor  Trease,  ; 
Business  Manager,  Joplin  Globe  Pub-  ' 
lishing  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.  64801.  (417) 
623-3480. 


5  Unit  Color  King 
Must  Move 

Save  $80,000.00  on  this  Model 
#F-llA-5-10-66G.E.-40 
Serial  #C279 

Folder — Serial  #253 — including 
quarter  folder 

Sheeter  —  Serial  #66-ll-SPH- 
250  BC  WE 

G.E.  Control  Panel  and  40  H.P. 
Motor  wired  for  220  volts — 3 
phase — 60  cycles 

5  H.P.  Compressor 

Baldwin  Leveler 

Alemite  Ink  Pump 

Count-o-veyor 

1  ton  Electric  Hoist 

All  accessories  and  miscellaneous 
spare  parts 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CQ.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


WA^TED  TO  BOY 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSORSHIP  for 
Public  Relations  i)€rson  to  help  develop 
an  expanding  PR  sequence.  Also,  teach 
graphic  communications  courses.  News 
writing  or  photojournalism  courses  as 
possible  third  teaching  area.  Masters 
degree  minimum.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Cali  Dr.  John  Pettil)one, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green.  Ohio  43403.  (419)  372-2076 
or  send  resume.  School  of  Journalism. 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 


ACCOUNTANT  -  OFFICE  MANAGER 
for  2  dailies  in  Zone  8,  close  to  moun¬ 
tains  in  excellent  family  community. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
send  complete  qualifications  and  resume 
to  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PERSONNEL 


TTTLK 


AREA  SAT.u\RY 


Production  Director  7 

General  Manacer  (Weekly)  2 

Managing  Editor  4 

Ad  Director  (Weekly)  5 

Editor  5 

ria.ssified  Ad  Manager  5 

Mailroom  Superintendent  9 

^iaintenance  Supt.  5 


$19-22.000 
$20-25.000 
$14-19. 000 
$17-23.000 
$10-22.000 
$10-19.000 
$1.5-19.000 
$15-18.000 


Reporters- Deskmen  All  $  9-12.000 

Salesmen  All  $  9-12.0004- 

Production  Trainees  All  $  8-11.000 

All  positions  fee  paid.  Interested  in- 
dividuals  siwuid  send  resume  to: 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 


AD 

DIRECTOR 


- - -V— I  Experienced  administrator.  planner 

USET)  MASTER  DM-48  Etching  Ma-  (projection  and  budget  control)  and 
chine  in  good  running  condition.  Call  |  capable  of  directing  a  young,  aggres- 
or  write  Paul  J.  Major,  The  Berkshire  j  sive  sales  force.  Our  twice  weekly 
Eagle.  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201.  Tel:  i  operation  ranks  in  the  top  10  in  the 
(413)  447-7311.  |  nation  and  our  facilities  second  to 

-  -  - - j  none.  For  a  confidential  interview 

50  INCH  ROLL  STAND  for  1969  I  write  Fred  J.  Levine,  Observer  News- 
Fairchild  Color  King.  Universal  Print-  j  papers,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livonia, 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  1  Mich.  48150.  Include  resume. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  mid- 
40,000.  Zone  5  daily.  Must  have  proven 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  a  hard 
working,  promotion  minded  individual 
who  wants  to  work  for  a  fine  organi¬ 
zation,  and  has  the  talent  to  run  own 
show.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence.  Box 
1017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

IS  'THIS  FOR  YOU? 

Our  Classifievl  Department  needs  a 
Manager  who  can  reorganize  it  to  to¬ 
day’s  way  of  doing  things.  This  is  an 
afternoon  daily  with  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Got  ideas?  This  is  the  place  to 
try  them.  Can  you  organize  and  man¬ 
age?  Prove  it  here.  Good  salary  and 
outstanding  l)enefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  James  W.  Hig¬ 
gins.  General  Manager,  Watertown 
Daily  Times,  Watertown,  New  York 
13601. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  round  out 
a  team  heading  into  an  exciting  peritni 
in  our  market,  one  of  the  Top  50.  If 
you  are  promotion-minilcd.  an  idea 
person  and  a  strong  leader,  tell  us 
about  yourself  in  complete  confidence. 
Zone  5.  Box  1030,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

SOLID  GROWTH  positions  in  all  areas 
of  advertising  sales  with  new  Brooklyn 
paper  to  go  daily  in  Septemlier.  Write 
or  call  Publisher  James  A.  Smith. 
BROOKLYN  TODAY,  32  Court  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201.  (212)  834-8335. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE— Enthusiastic 
yet  calm?  Ambitious?  Able?  If  so,  you 
can  he  just  the  iierson  for  whom  we 
are  looking.  Can  you  sell?  Do  you  cut 
a  smart  figure?  Are  you  interested  in 
moving  to  the  top?  If  so,  The  Delaware 
State  News,  with  its  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  can  he  just  the  place  for  you  and 
you  can  be  just  the  person  for  us. 
Please  send  resume  to  Delaware  State 
News,  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover.  Del.  19901. 
Attn.  Personnel  Department. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
18,000  daily.  Zone  5.  Part  of  fastest 
growing  newspaper  group  in  country. 
Must  be  ambitious,  highly  motivated 
with  newspaper  or  related  experience. 
Good  salary,  fringes  and  tonus.  The 
right  person  wants  managment  and  is 
willing  to  work  for  it. 

Resumes  to:  Advertising  Director,  The 
Press.  20  E.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  48197. 


CO-OP  SPECIALIST 
For  area  2  weekly  group.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  take-charge  i)erson.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  exiwrienced. 
small  5-day  daily.  Northern  California. 
Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD 
j  MANAGER 

^  wanted  for  18,000  evening  nnd  Sunday 
i  Indiana  daily.  Ideal  opportunity  for 
I  manager  on  small  daily  or  second  on 
;  metlium  daily  to  take  over  department. 

Must  1)6  able  to  direct  staff,  promote, 

I  and  take  full  charge.  Good  salary  plus 
incentive  bonus.  Excellent  fringes  in¬ 
cluding  fine  pension  plan.  Best  com- 
j  munity  to  raise  a  family — with  com- 
I  paratively  low  cost  of  living. 

;  Write  full  details,  including  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.,  and  availability  for  inter- 
I  view  at  our  expense,  to:  J.  M.  Druck, 

!  Publisher,  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press, 
I  Logansport,  Indiana,  46947.  (No  phone 
j  calls,  please.)  All  applications  will  be 
i  kei>t  confidential. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


LAYOVT^PASTE-VP 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODVCTIO^ 


YOU’D  BE  SURPRISED— how  your 
younjr  career  can  ^row  on  the  10,000 
Daily  Advance,  Elizal>eth  City,  North 
Carolina.  We  will  ^rrow  in  the 

next  2  years  and  mana^inj;  editor  Don  i 
Whitley  needs  a  reporter-photographer  | 
to  add  to  an  improving  10  i>erson  j 
staff.  Contact  Don,  es|)ecially  if  you  i 
have  layout  ability  OR  know  a  Here-  ' 
ford  from  a  heifer. 

CITY-WIRE  EDITOR  backjrround  for 
new  editing  opening  immediately.  i 
Write  J.  P.  Matasich.  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013.  ; 

NEWS  EDITOR — Minimum  2  years 
exiH^rience  on  copy  desk.  Headline 
writing,  layout,  story  selection,  some  ; 
supervision  of  staff.  Modern  up-to-<late  i 
aggressive  PM.  Send  resume  to  Ed-  | 
ward  D.  Casey,  Executive  E<litor.  Eve-  : 
ning  Capital.  Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 
No  phone  calls. 

REPORTER  i 

Afternoon  daily,  16,000  circulation  in  ! 
rat)i<lly  growing  Tennessee  city,  has  i 
opening  for  General  Assignment  Re-  j 
porter.  This  is  a  staff  addition.  Stsirt-  1 
ing  salary  among  top  pa]>ers  in  ' 
state.  Will  consider  recent  J-School 
graduate.  Reply  with  complete  resume  i 
to  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

HEAD  LIBRARIAN 
Immediate  opening  for  someone  to  as¬ 
sume  complete  res|>onsibility  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  library.  Appli-  , 
cants  should  l»e  degreed  with  library 
training  or  experience  and  be  able  to 
organize,  administer,  and  sujiervise  a 
staff  of  four  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
technical  processing,  and  light  refer¬ 
ence  work.  A  well  develoT)ed  interest 
in  news  and  current  events  on  world, 
national,  and  local  levels  is  essential. 
Write  detailing  personal  and  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Director  of  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions.  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer 
Press,  .55  E.  Fourth  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  ,55101.  An  E<iual  Opportunity 
Emi)loyer. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Mature  professional  with  eye  for  detail. 
Applicants  must  have  magazine,  editing 
and  administrative  experience  and 
should  l>e  outdoor  and  ski-oriented. 
Newsi>aper  and  free  lance  writers  nee<l 
not  apply.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to:  Gene  Cryer,  Colorado  Mag¬ 
azine.  7190  W.  14th  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo.  8021.5. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 

L'nique  opportunity  to  join  7-man  staff 
with  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
These  include  coverage  of  Illinois  state 
legislature,  interpretation  of  state  is-  ; 
sues  and  preparation  of  e<litorials  on  I 
state,  national  and  intern.ational  is¬ 
sues.  Must  have  extensive  rei»orting 
experience.  advance<l  <legree  preferred.  1 
Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish,  Lind-  ' 
say-Sch.nub  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  789,  1 
Decatur,  III.  62525. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  Zone  j 
2  Monday-through-Friday  morning  pa¬ 
per.  Must  l>e  meticulous  copy  editor  and 
know  how  to  handle  staff  and  schedule  ' 
assignments.  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUNDAY  AND  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Evening  newspai>er  preparing  to  add 
a  first-class  Sunday  edition  needs  edi-  1 
tor  to  lay  out  Sunday  sections  and 
supervise  news  and  photo  features  and 
in^rpretive  pieces  for  both  Sunday  and 
daily.  Key  position.  Need  person  with 
imagination  and  leadership.  Circulation 
37.000  and  growing.  Send  rseume  to 
Kenneth  Rystrom,  The  Columbian, 
P.O.  Box  180,  Vancouver,  Wash.  98660. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  daily  needs  re- 
I)orter  for  bureau  in  growing  area. 
Some  experience  preferable.  Write  full 
details  in  first  letter  to  Box  1044,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FULLY  E'XPERIENCED  si>orts  copy 
editor  is  needed!  for  Chart  Area  1 
daily.  3  to  5  years  experience  in  sports 
a  must.  Excellent  salary  and  better 
than  average  fringes.  Write  Box  956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Applications  From  All  Races  Desired. 


GROWING  20,000  PM  daily  will  have 
oi>ening  in  near  future  for  exi>€rienced 
newsman  on  general  assignment.  Good 
job  opportunity  for  producer.  Not  look¬ 
ing  for  “fly-by-nights” — want  solid 
citizen  who  wants  to  go-and-grow  with 
us  in  this  great  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

If  you  would  like  to  \ye  considered,  send 
complete  resume,  references  (job  and 
I>ersonaD.  clips,  salary  requirements, 
to  Box  1038,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Pay  side  half  of  medium  size  Southern 
California  morning-even  ing  combina¬ 
tion.  Must  have  appropriate  experience,  I 
aldlity  to  i>e  firm,  imairinative,  re-  ‘ 
sourceful  director  for  city  staff  of  j 
newspaper  vitally  interested  in  beinR 
more  than  a  bulletin  l>oard.  Send  full  I 
details  first  letter:  Norman  A.  Cher-  t 
niss.  Executive  Bkiitor;  Press-Enter-  j 
prise,  Box  792,  Riverside,  Calif.  92.702. 

RECENT  J-GRAD,  sharp,  talented 
type,  or  experienced  yountr  reporter  can 
have  hritfht  future  workinir  with  our  ' 
urowinn  professional  staff  in  commu¬ 
nity  journalism.  Contact  Malcolm  Coe, 
Henry  County  Journal,  Bassett,  Va.  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR  ' 

18,000  PM  offset  in  Zone  4  wants  a  ; 
manager  and  not  just  a  self-starter 
and  doer.  Research,  plan  and  design 
news  coverage  and  staff  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  dailies — and  communi¬ 
ties — in  the  Southeast.  We  want  a 
Managing  Eklitor  who  can  develop  next  ' 
month’s  and  next  year’s  product  and  ' 
concentrate  his  people-handling  talents 
on  training  and  motivating  others  to 
make  today’s  product  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter.  Normal  staff  of  14  includes  city 
and  wire  editors.  Pay  and  fringes 
commensurate  with  your  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  family  location.  Send  resume  to 
Box  831,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NATIONWIDE  GROUP.  Frequent  op- 
j>ortunities.  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
or>erations.  Send  resume,  interests.  Box 
1012,  E4Utor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  Experienced  daily  newspa-  ! 
I>er  copy  desk  iwrson  for  technical 
news  we<‘kly  in  New  York.  No  tech¬ 
nical  liackground  requircnl.  Send  resume 
tf)  Box  1025.  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 

,  WRITERS  with  a  background  in  re¬ 
cycling  industry  neetled  for  national 
trade  publication.  Top  pay!  Interested 
?)ersons  submit  resume  to  Box  1041, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

COMBINATION  news  and  sports 
writer  for  Western  Nebraska  daily.  Off¬ 
set  soon.  Camera  helpful.  Tell  all.  Keith 
Kemper.  Times-Herald,  Alliance  Neb. 

I  69301. 

I  CITY  EDITOR — Lots  of  clean  water, 

1  trees,  pure  air.  Area  5.  25.000  circula- 
i  tion  PM.  You  need  experience,  drive, 
j  desire  for  advancement.  We  nee<i 
I  leader,  teacher.  Send  resume  to  Box 
!  999.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’  WRITER/REPORTER  for  editorial 
staff  of  growing  Philadelphia  area 
I  biisiness  news  weekly.  Qualifications: 
Minimum  1  year  professional  exi)eri- 
ence.  g(M)d  writer,  energetic  and  inter- 
este<l  in  growing  with  us.  Tell  us  brief¬ 
ly  about  yourself  in  a  letter.  Writing 
I  samples  des’rable.  We’ll  l>e  in  touch. 

I  Box  977.  lulitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK.  27.000  AM  offset.  Must 
l)e  exi»€rienced.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ben  Kent,  Associate 
Editor.  Messenger  and  Impiirer,  P.O. 
Box  726,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 


TECHNICAL  EDITORS  /  WRITERS 
for  free  lance  assignments.  Capable  of 
turning  technical  s|)ecifications.  engi¬ 
neering  <lra»-»ng8.  etc.  into  readalde 
public  relations  stories  for  technical 
and  tra<le  I)Ooks.  Box  1014,  E<litor 
&  Publisher, 

WTHTERS  /  AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
producing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 


MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producing  camera-rea<ly 
newspaper  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-type  ami  repro  mat  services.  Must 
l>e  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  68S-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


PHOTOJOVR^ALISM 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  has 
openings  in  Washington  for  Picture 
Researcher,  Picture  Story  Writer.  Pic¬ 
ture  Librarian.  Salary  range  $9,053  to 
$15,866  conimensuate  with  e-\|>erience. 
Send  resume  to  William  A.  Robey, 
USIA,  Washington,  D.C.  20547.  Replies 
held  in  confidence.  An  E<iual  Op|)or- 
tunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN  -  STEREO  Combination 
Journeyman  wante<l  by  progressive,  ex¬ 
panding  newspai»er  for  new  Hoe  Color-  , 
matic  6  unit  press.  Seeking  exi»eri- 
enced.  aggressive  individual  who  is 
looking  for  a  iwsition  with  future  ix)- 
tential.  Good  scale,  paid  full  Blue 
CJross  and  Blue  Shield,  up  to  four 
weeks  vacation,  company  pension  plan, 
and  other  fringe  l)enefits. 

For  api>ointment  call,  Mickey  Ciccia. 
Prmluction  Mgr.,  The  Press,  Atlantic 
City,  N,J.  .34.5-1111,  or  write  The 
Press,  1900  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  08404.  ITU  shop,  union,  or 
eligible. 


TOP  PRODUCTION  PERSON  to  run 
mcnlern  offset  composing  room  and 
Goss  Metro  pressroom  in  Alaska’s 
largest  daily.  (k>od  pay.  Goo<l  working 
and  living  conditions.  Excellent  crew. 
Great  future.  We're  looking  for  the 
l>est  person,  not  the  cheapest.  Bob  At- 
w(kk1,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times, 
99510.  (907)  279-5622. 

WE  NEED  young,  dynamic  tyr)€setter/ 
com|M)sitor  who  wishes  to  learn  more 
about  offset  work  by  serving  as  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  for  large  college 
daily.  Pay  $10,000+.  Contact  Curtis 
Reeve,  P.O,  Box  467.  State  College, 
Pa.  16801.  (814)  865-2531. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  cam¬ 
era  knowledge.  30.000  weekly  in  sub¬ 
urban/resort  area.  Some  experience. 
Spinal  Column,  P.O.  Box  14,  Union 
Lake.  Mich.  48085. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  Manager 
for  suburban  T.OffO  circulation  offset 
daily.  Zone  1  and  2.  Box  1052,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  PR — Neeil  part-time  serv¬ 
ices  in  N.Y.  metro  area  of  individual 
who  knows  Wall  Street,  financial  press, 
analysts.  Write  some  details  aliout 
yourself  so  we  can  arrantte  interview. 
Arthur  Baum.  43  Tanirlewootl.  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn.  06903. 


Positions  Wanted ... 


AnMUSISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Strom? 
j)ersonal  sales  record  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  as  advertising  director  of 
dailies  (20M-100M>  in  roniiX'titive 
areas.  Outstanding  revenue  increases  as 
a  result  of  leadership  and  innovative 
organization.  Resume.  Box  961,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  12.000  to 
20,000  daily.  20  years  newspa|M*r  ex¬ 
perience  with  last  nine  in  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Can  increase  revenue  and  cut 
ex])enses.  Hot  or  cold  tyj>e,  offset  or 
letterpress.  Labor  negotiations  exi>eri- 
ence.  College  graduate.  Will  l<x*ate 
any  area.  Prefer  nuwlest  salary  with 
bonus  base«l  on  profit  performance. 
Box  996.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR  or  General  Manager. 
Over  13  years  comiK^titive.  top  flight 
experience.  Age  32,  Available  now. 
Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  owner-publisher  small  daily, 
prize-winning  shopi)er  intereste<l  in 
parttime  or  fulltime  oi>ening,  not 
necessarily  administrative.  Experiencerl 
management,  news,  ailvertising.  lay¬ 
out,  paste-up.  Age  51,  goo<I  health. 
All  re]»li€»s  answere<l.  Box  1026,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  —  Sharp, 
aggressive,  cost-conscious,  need  chal¬ 
lenge.  Editorial,  production,  purchasing 
management  exi>erienece.  Knows  cold 
;  tyi>e.  promotion,  research,  systems  ap- 
!  preach,  participation  in  decision-mak- 
!  in-'.  38.  Fine  references.  Box  1035, 

I  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  12  years 
new8pai>er  and  book  offset  composition 
experience.  Young  (32).  mature,  family 
man.  Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lifSPLA Y  ADVERTJSING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  weekly 
<lesires  position  with  daily.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume  upon  re<iuest.  Box 
1042,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER — Former  rep  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  as  manager  or  key  staffer. 
Has  classificHl,  disjday,  national  and 
rep  background.  Strong  on  key  ac¬ 
counts.  specials.  Ckillege,  stable,  wants 
to  return  to  newspapers  from  magazine 
field.  Box  1045.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WANT  TO  LEARN  AREA  as  photog¬ 
rapher.  advance  to  working  editor  small 
i  offset  daily  or  weekly  in  New  England. 
Young  native  Vermonter  remove<l. 
Award-winning  photographer.  Broad 
news-feature  writing  exi>erience.  News- 
I  photo  e<litor  of  large  weekly.  Box  1036, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  VERSATILE  Journalism  MA,  BA  grad 
I  with  7  years  daily,  weekly,  TV  experi- 
'  ence  seeks  copy  e<liting  slot  on  major 
;  metro  daily.  Strong  background  in 
siK)rts.  Prefer  Zones  1  or  2.  but  will 
:  consider  others.  Hard  worker,  does  not 
shirk  responsibility.  Age  31.  Box  1037, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATIONS  STILL  under  30— yet  with  10  years 

_ solid  experience  as  daily  reporter,  col- 

T>D/M-T70CTr»MAT  vv T>i7 p  1  iTXTr'ir .  umpist.  magazine  writer-photographer, 

PROI* ESSTONAT#  EXPERIENCE.  Tele-  weekly  e<litor,  corporate  communica- 
phone,  ^y  crews  and  ndult  tions  specialist.  Ready  for  key  spot  on 

crews.  Any  P*0«  Box  448,  Mil-  '  aggressive  publication.  Now  in  Zone  1. 


pitas,  Calif.  95131. 


Box  966,  Editor  &  Pulilisher. 


i'rtKipftctyf'  tlfifilU  LOVE  with  Bay  Area.  North- 

f-WAirt/M/VO  nUUM  California,  South  Oregon.  Six-year 

'  ^  ^  veteran  editor-newsman  desires  to  shift 

PUNCHER — Justified  and  idiot.  IBM  his  versatility,  speed  and  accuracy 
1130  for  Linofilm  and  Photon.  Some  from  hit?  Southern  California  metro. 
knowU-dtre  cold-type  a<l  markup  and  Top  references.  Open  salary.  Box  1039, 
pasteup.  Box  984,  Bilitor  &  Pulilisher.  I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  15,  1972 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL  , 

DESKMAN.  31,  after  year+  layoff,  ! 
seeks  spot  in  any  zone,  on  any  size 
pa|)er.  3  years  experience.  Sam  Bianco,  I 

lUC  Spring,  Carltondalo,  Pa.  18407.  j 

KORMEK  TRADE  magazine  editor  anil  ! 
assistant  weekly  newspaper  eilltor,  fe¬ 
male  J-^rad  with  0  years  e\|Mrience, 
seeks  position  in  Michi^ran.  Write  Box 

1018,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (121) 
029-6731  in  Chai>el  Hill,  N.C.  Consider 
all  Michigan  jobs. 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  with  mana^^e- 
ment  experience  in  wire  service  and  \ 
newspai)ers  wants  chance  to  utilize  | 
fully  his  talents.  Top  references.  Box 

1019,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

i 

AWARD  WINNER:  (Not  a  avent 
award,  but  a  kimmI  award  .  .  .  >  Most  ! 
recent  experience  incbid»‘s:  Editor  ur-  j 
ban  weekly  (65M).  owner/e«iitor/etc.  I 
of  weekly  devoted  to  piditical-investi-  | 
jrative  reporting?  (iiM).  an<l  campaign  i 
press  aide  for  U.S.  Senatorial  camli-  I 
date.  Married,  29,  bK>k  for  opportunity  : 
in  political/investi^iative  reporting;. 
Jack  Wel>er.  P.O.  Box  4247.  Albuciuer- 
<luo,  N.M.  87106. 

MAOAZINK  FI)ITOR/PH*)T().IOUUNALIST.  • 
Nf)w  with  2.70.000  circulation  quarterly. 
Tops  in  photoirraphy,  writintr.  layout. 
Can  do  most  i>rudu<’tion  work.  Has 
press  experience.  Work  published  in  ' 
National  Geojrraphic  and  others.  Strong  ' 
in  nature,  science,  human  interest. 
Ak^*  29,  Any  area.  Box  1016,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

WOMEN  S  PAGE  EDITOR  -If  you  , 
want  to  move  into  the  “new**  c<jncept 
of  women’s  pa^es  Pll  help.  Award-  | 
winninjr  women’s  magazine  editor 
(presently  employed)  has  the  ideas  an<l 
exjHM’ience.  Do  you  have  the  job  ?  Box 
1015,  Eidtor  &  Publisher. 

25-YEAR-OLn  classical  music,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  art  critic  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  music  and  law  de- 
jrrees.  seeks  job  reviewinjr  on  newspaper 
or  magazine.  No  jreoffraphical  prefer¬ 
ence.  Write  John  Harvith,  918  Packard 
#2,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 

PROEESSIONALHANDICAPPEU  with  ' 
2  years  daily  racinjr  form  experience 
and  EXCEPTIONAL  trade  references. 
Seekin^r  permanent  or  seasonal  by-line. 
Will  relocate  my  family  ANYWHERE. 
Top  Krade  morninjr  line,  race  analysis, 
rt|K>rta^re.  spot  selections  and/or  fea¬ 
tures.  Available  for  September  start. 
Backj^-round  includes  all  si>orts  and 
1964  Rut^rers  deKree.  During  August 
cj»ntact  Steve  Davidowitz.  c/o  Andrew 
Beyer,  Saratoga  Race  Course  Pressbox. 
July  and  Septeml)er  contact  c/o  Fred 
Grossinan.  E<litor,  Daily  Racing  Form. 

EXPERIENCED  wire,  city,  managing 
e<litor  seeks  advancement,  res|K)nsibil- 
ity  on  larger  daily  in  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  1003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  MAN— East  Coast,  10  | 
years  PR;  15  years  newspaper.  Box  ' 
1101,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

NEWSMAN,  i)roven  pro,  hard  news, 
features,  seeks  reiwrting  spot  medium 
sized  daily.  Any  area.  Bo.x  1010,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  skille<l  in  layout,  copy 
rea<ling  and  writing  seeks  iKisition  in 
New  York  City.  Box  1004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR.  25,  AVAILABLE 
SEPTEMBER  1.  BOX  1048,  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  seeks  reporting 
or  desk  i)osition.  Experienced  in  both 
on  Midwest  daily.  JA  degree.  Prefers 
Zones  3,  5  and  9.  Bo.x  1047,  fkiitor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  LIBBER  who  thinks  men 
great  but  women  great,  too,  wants 
chance  to  prove  women’s  section  keyed 
to  times  gets  readership,  pulls  ads  like 
crazy.  Top  spot  necessary;  pay  tied  to 
results  by  contract.  10  years  news  ex- 
I>erience,  8  cityside.  Bo.x  1046,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EniTOniAL  j 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter,  20  years 
e.xperience  in  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
ture  and  investigative.  AP  contact. 
(Jamera  and  dark  ro<jm  ex|)€rience. 
Hard  working,  community-minded,  has 
initiative.  Some  editing  and  PR.  Em¬ 
ployed,  wants  relocate  Zones  I-t. 
Available  interviews  July  28-Aug.  5. 
Box  1032,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22,  BA  in  sticiology, 
seeks  position  as  reporter.  Editor  of 
college  newspaper,  several  months  ex¬ 
perience  on  semi-weekly.  Prefer  Zones 
3  or  2.  Available  now.  B(»x  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  Do  you  neeil 
creative  assignments,  thought-provok¬ 
ing  results,  imaginative  layout  and 
solid  administration  for  your  women’s, 
family  or  style  .section?  Progressive, 
award-w  inning  women’s  editor  of  small 
and  metlium  dailies  wants  to  move  up 
alter  year  out  to  administer  to  new 
baby.  Thoroughly  ilomeslicatetl  nov«*l- 
ist-husband  agrees  to  stay  home  and  i 
attend  to  baby’s  nei-ds.  This  is  not  a  ! 
year-or-two  lark.  We  want  to  .settle 
permanently  arul  I  want  to  work.  Hi>\  ( 
Br2s,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  young  reporter-fea¬ 
ture  w  ritt‘r-cai*toonist  with  large  metre* 
<laily  and  wire  service  background 
seeks  innovative  e<litt>r.  Stable  family 
man.  bilingual.  Box  1029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WILL  SOME  METRO  give  a  shai  i 
young  city  eelitor  of  a  20,000  ilaily  in 
West  a  chance  on  ce)py  or  make-up 
elesk :  BA.  6  years  experienci*.  gram¬ 
marian.  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR /WRITER  Chief  editor,  sen¬ 
ior  W’riter.  10  years  experience  on 
prestige  traele.  special  interest  maga¬ 
zines.  Prt)veri  profit  producer.  Seeks 
a<lniinist  ralive-t>ditorial  slot.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  author  assignments,  budget 
eontrol.  Knowledgeable  circulation,  ful¬ 
fillment,  advertising  areas.  Generate 
rover,  feature  article  ideas.  Supervise 
art.  editorial.  a<lverlising  makeup,  lay¬ 
out.  design.  Write  rover  copy,  features, 
columns.  Metro  New  York.  Box  1020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  PROFFNSKVNAL  writer-editor. 
34,  with  AB,  MJ  and  11  years  indus¬ 
trial  publications  experience  desires 
imlustrial.  aeademic  or  media  post. 
Marrie<l.  career-oiie  tiled.  Box  1009. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTfVONIST  Local  editorial  and 
general  interest  cartoons.  Also  com¬ 
mercial  artist.  27  years  experience. 
Box  963,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AVAILABLE  5  years 
exi>erience  with  wMre  service,  award¬ 
winning  weekly  and  daily.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing-  government,  city  hall, 
political,  general  assignment,  sports, 
editorial  and  feature  writing.  Can  do 
copy-wire  eiliting,  layout.  i>hotography. 
Write  Box  992,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  in  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing.  I’m  seeking  a  challenge  in  either 
or  both.  26,  J-Degree.  aw’ards.  talent, 
ambition.  Available  immediately.  Box 
960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em¬ 
ployer,  newsman,  BA.  seasoneil  in  most 
phases  of  small  daily  especi.ally  man¬ 
aging  editor,  sports,  area,  wire  work 
seeks  to  broailen  horizons  on  small 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  wire-desk  work 
on  larger  ilaily.  Box  1008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  Recent  aggres¬ 
sive  college  grad  seeks  job  in  any 
area.  Some  experience  in  field.  Experi- 
I  once  New  York  sports  scene.  Contact 
I  Saul  Mishaan.  1816  E.  Third  St.. 

I  Hr(M)kIyn.  N.Y.  11223.  (212)  376-3214. 

j  COPY  READER.  27.  4  years  experi- 
I  ence  Chicago  PM  daily,  wishes  post 
I  on  Boston  area  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
989,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

i  SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Experi- 
1  enced,  efiicient,  dedicateil.  Box  752, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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_ Eim  ORUL _  I 

FED-UI*  wi*h  work  in  high-income  j 
suburbia,  newsman-plwtographer  wants 
to  move.  BA,  30,  can  bring  hard  work,  | 
imagination  anil  skills  in  reiiorting,  ' 
editing,  layout  and  photography  to  i 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Has  run  prize-  i 
winning  weekly  in  absence  of  boss. 
Box  934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOUGH.  Hard-driving  newsman,  mem- 
l>er  of  award-winning  Washington  in- 
ve.stigative  team  for  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  13  years  experience  all  phases 
news  work,  seeks  editor  post.  Dazzling 
resume  and  references.  Write  6806 
Meadow  Lane.  Chevy  Chase,  Mil.  20015. 

BRING  THIS  REPORTER  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Experienced  reporter/columnist, 
local  NYC  ]»aper,  magazine,  publicity.  ' 
Box  954.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPOR'I’SWKITER.  22.  BS  in  com- 
municatioiis.  looking  for  position  with 
daily  paper  ‘ii  any  area.  Experienced 
in  covering  all  types  of  sports.  For 
resume  contact  Phil  Chardis,  84  Hop¬ 
kins  Rd..  Ellington.  Conn.  <>6029.  Ph : 
(200  S75-6491. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  imaginative, 
skilleil  editor'.’  I’m  looking  for  more 
res|M)nsihil'ty.  greatei*  opportunity.  S 
years  new spapi-r.  miigazine  experience. 
Zones  I  or  2.  Box  997,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEEKING  POSITION  as  manager  of  | 
medium  size  daily.  Age  32.  Married. 
15  yeais  In  newspaper  business.  For¬ 
merly  co-owner  of  weekly.  Have  run  * 
editorial,  circulation,  composition  and  ! 
photography  di'part  meats:  also  s<*ld 
advertising.  Familiar  with  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operation,  both  letter 
press  and  olTset.  Box  987,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOHMKIt  MAJOR  business  daily  re- 
IHuter,  now  stagnating  in  coriwirate 
PR.  ib*sircs  return  to  newspaT>er  work. 
Box  995.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TREE  LAM  E 

KDITIVK/WKITKR.  male.  S  years  ex- 
perience,  si*eks  free  lance  assignments 
away  flora  otiice  hassle.  Strong  skilled 
writei’,  thorough  researcher,  versatile 
many  subjects.  Box  1024.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HEGCLAULY  EMPLOYED  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  newsman  seek.s  special  as¬ 
signments  for  trade  magazines  or  other 
mi'ilia.  Has  13  years  experience  daily 
reporting  her*e  and  abroad.  Bo.x  1027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LAISCE 


RESEARCH.  PROOFREADING.  Copy 
Editing — NYC  based  pro.  Ad  agency, 
newspaper,  magazine  e.xperience.  For¬ 
mer  copy  writer  w'ith  J-Degree.  clas¬ 
sical  languages  minor.  Box  993,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPENHAGEN  -  BASED  American 
newsman  covering  shipping,  oil,  trade, 
other  industrial  fields  welcomes  trade 
publication  assignments  or  stringer 
arrangements.  All  Scandinavia  niy 
Ireat.  A.  E.  Pedersen.  Scan  Report. 
P.O.  Box  168,  DK-1005  Cojienhagen 
K,  Denmark. 


MACHIISISTS 


MACHINIST,  20  years,  former  head 
machinist.  All  hot  metal,  saws,  quad- 
ders.  TOU’s,  etc.  Some  cold  type  and 
electronics.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FHOTQGRAPIIY _ 

PICTURE  CONSCIOUS?  Let  me  im¬ 
prove  your  photo  coveraue.  Superior 
photo>crapher,  21,  with  6  years  full¬ 
time  staff  experience  on  lOOM  plus 
metro  AND  a  BS  in  journalism,  seeks 
staff  position  on  larjrer  puhlication  or 
photo  e<Iitor’s  or  chief  photographer’s 
slot  on  same  size  or  smaller  paper. 
Best  at  photography,  but  also  a(Ie(iuate 
to  good  with  words.  eoi)y  rea<ling. 
layout  and  makeup.  Write  Box  939, 
Hklitor  &  Puhlishcr. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  now  work¬ 
ing,  department  head,  age  39,  Navy 
vet,  marrietl.  BS  Business,  wants  to 
move  to  better  job.  Write  Box  965, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  CAMERA  .  .  ,  WILL  TRAVEL. 
BOX  1033 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PRESSROOM 

COMBINATION  press  and  stereo  man 
I  with  20  years  experience  on  single  and 
I  double  width  presses,  reel  and  end- 
fed.  Union  or  non-union  shop.  Box 
1021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTlOy 


■  COLD  TYPE  PRODUCTION  Manager. 
I  Knows  Justus,  MT/SC,  Photo-Op.  Ex- 
j»ert  paste-up.  ads.  pai^ers.  Box  1023, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Rol>ert  L.  Brown 
Security  in  Miami  Beach 


Security  was  the  name  of  the  game  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  this  week  much  to 
the  consternation  and  bafflement  of  the 
press  corps.  By  direction  of  the  Secret 
Service,  press  credentials  were  issued  on 
a  daily  basis,  compelling  correspondents  to 
qeue  up  each  day  or  send  a  messenger  for 
tickets  to  that  day’s  sessions  only. 


SECURITY  CHECK— UPl  photographer  Harry 
Leder  shows  his  "Media"  credentials  to  a  se¬ 
curity  guard  at  the  Miami  Beach  Convention  Hall. 


Monday  morning  the  wait  for  this  re- 
l)orter  was  90  minutes.  After  the  mara¬ 
thon  session  Monday  night,  the  line  at  the 
Eden  Roc  Hotel  headquarters  of  the 
Standing  Committee  was  non-existent. 

After  the  11-hour  convention  session 
Tuesday  night,  the  Secret  Service  released 
tickets  for  both  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
at  once. 

At  the  hall  all  briefcases,  camera  cases 
and  ladies’  hand  bags  were  searched  by 
security  officers.  Yet,  at  the  Fountaine- 
bleau  Hotel,  Democratic  Committee  Head¬ 
quarters,  candidates  walked  through  mill¬ 
ing  crowds  where  no  security  check  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  lobby. 

The  much-publicized  requirement  that 
newsmen  had  to  provide  place  of  birth, 
residence.  Social  Security  number,  etc.,  in 
order  to  be  cleared  w'as  not  enforced.  A 
majority  of  the  newsmen  had  supplied 
such  information  in  advance,  but  those 
who  had  not,  including  this  i-eportei-,  were 
not  checked  nor  questioned  when  creden¬ 
tials  were  handed  out. 

*  *  * 

Press  arrangements  at  the  convention 
hotel  and  at  the  convention  center  did 
not  vary  much  from  those  at  previous 
political  conventions  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions.  The  press  gallery  at  the  hall  w'as 
larger,  with  seats  facing  out  toward 
the  delegates  on  the  floor  and  not  facing 
the  podium,  as  in  former  years. 

F rom  most  press  seats  only  the  backs  of 
the  speakers’  heads  could  be  seen,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  .sprinkling  of  small  television 
sets  throughout  the  press  section.  The 
platforms  erected  in  the  center  of  the  hall 
and  on  the  sides  for  still  cameras  and 
television  obstiucted  the  view  of  hundreds 
in  the  galleries,  and  of  some  delegates  in 
the  rear  of  the  hall.  Color  tv  sets  mounted 
on  the  rear  of  the  camera  platforms  kept 
those  people  abreast  of  the  proceedings. 
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Western  Union,  which  in  former  years 
provided  a  working  press  area  at  the 
headquarters  hotel  and  the  convention  ho¬ 
tel,  had  neither.  An  innovation  was  the 
special  telephone  equipment  installed  by 
Southern  Bell  whereby  delegations  could 
talk  to  each  other  and  were  available  to 
the  press  on  an  elaborate  intercom  sys¬ 
tem. 

* 

Fifteen  thousand  journalists,  broadcast¬ 
ers,  photographers  and  technicians  cov¬ 
ered  the  proceedings,  according  to  the 
Democratic  Committee,  and  2,400  had 
seats  in  convention  hall. 

Almost  500  press  credentials  were 
handed  out  to  such  diverse  publications  as 
The  Great  Sjieckled  Bird,  Earth  \ews, 
and  the  Harvard  BiiHiness  Review,  ac¬ 
cording  to  convention  officials. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  correspon¬ 
dents  from  the  ecology  press  and  the  un¬ 
derground  press  were  given  passes  to  cov¬ 
er  the  convention  from  the  inside.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Right  On  and  Our  Daily 
Planet  were  seated  with  those  from  the 
relatively  straight  semi-weekly.  Village 
Voice,  Playboy,  Esquire  and  the  S'ational 
Police  Gazette. 

The  repoiter  from  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ty  paper  on  the  West  Coast,  the  People's 
World,  and  the  reporter  from  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Magazine 
weie  accredited  along  with  those  from  the 
Su)i.  Dance  Magazine  and  the  Loves  Park 
Post. 

Employes  at  the  convention  headquar¬ 
ters  hotel,  many  of  them  Cubans,  have 
been  chuckling  over  the  badges  used  by 
newsmen.  They  read  “Media,”  which  in 
Spanish  means  “half.” 

*  *  * 

An  outgrowth  of  the  events  at  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Convention  in  Chicago  four  years 
ago  was  the  formation  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  to 
provide  legal  defense  for  newsmen  who 
might  get  into  difficulties  with  the  police 
in  pursuit  of  their  jobs  and  where  com¬ 
plaints  could  be  registered. 


The  committee  in  charge,  representing 
18  newspapers  and  broadcast  reporters  in 
six  major  cities,  said  it  expected  a  peace¬ 
ful  convention  but  said  that  in  case  com¬ 
plications  arose  for  accredited  members  of 
the  working  press  “resulting  in  action  by 
law  enforcement  officials  that  may  im¬ 
properly  restrict  your  First  Amendment 
rights  to  cover  events,”  the  committee 
“has  worked  out  standardized  bail,  ar¬ 
raignment  and  representation  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  state’s  attorney’s  office  for 
Dade  County,  the  Miami  City  Court,  the 
Miami  Beach,  Police  Department  and  the 
Dade  County  Public  Defender’s  office  un¬ 
der  a  joint  effort  co-sponsored  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  of 
the  House-Senate  Press  Galleries,  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

“In  an  additional  effort  to  offer  prompt 
legal  representation  to  those  reporters 
who  request  it,  and  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  any  press  problems  which  might 
arise,  the  rejwrters’  committee  has  also 
established  a  press  legal  defense  and  com¬ 
plaint  center  with  the  same  organizations 
cooperating,  including  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.” 

Reporters  who  might  find  themselves  in 
difficulties  were  given  instructions  on  per¬ 
sons  to  contact  and  procedures  to  follow. 

special  attorney  was  assigned  by  the 
Public  Defender’s  Office  to  obtain  an 
immediate  hearing  and  release  on  bail. 
Reporters  were  advised  to  carry  $50  in 
cash  for  such  an  emergency. 

“If  pattern  of  official  harassment  de¬ 
velops  against  the  press,  every  incident 
will  be  important  in  any  further  action 
which  might  be  necessary  to  require  law 
enforcement  officers  to  respect  the  free 
press  guarantees  of  the  constitution,”  the 
committee  said. 

“If  the  harassment  is  serious — such  as 
the  confiscation  of  cameras  or  notes,  as¬ 
saults,  long  street  detention,  denial  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  troubled  areas,  etc. — and  you  wish 
to  discuss  it  with  an  attorney,  you  may 
call  the  defense  and  complaint  center 
where  a  standing  committee  member  and 
an  attorney  will  be  available  to  advise 
you,  or  to  represent  you,  if  necessary.” 

ilf  * 

The  Miami  Herald  published  a  54-page 
convention  section  on  Sunday,  July  9, 
which  contained  coverage  of  all  asi)ects  of 
the  campaign  and  the  participants  to 
date.  On  Monday  night  the  Herald  post¬ 
poned  its  press  time  from  1  a.m.  to  3  a.m. 
because  of  the  prolonged  credentials  fight. 


the  media  brokers 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 
Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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artist:  herbert  bayer  (1934) 


The  ideal 


We  must  teach  our 
children  not  only  what 
to  see  but  how  to  see. 


The  real 


Too  often  we  try  to  educate  by 
preaching  orthodoxies.  But 
orthodox  solutions  are  no  longer 
enough. 


But  the  past  no  longer  has  enough  of 
the  answers.  In  the  years  ahead, 
problems  will  arise  for  which  there  are 
no  precedents.  To  keep  the  future 


Only  then  will  they  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  cope  with  problems  which 
our  generation  cannot  even  foresee. 

AtlanticRichfieldCompany  O 


Our  world  is  changing  faster  than  ever 
before  while  many  of  our  educational 
premises  remain  static,  mired  in  the  past. 


open  we  must  teach  our  children  not 
only  what  to  learn  but  how  to  learn, 
how  to  see,  how  to  analyze. 


artist:  jasper  johns 


IS  ELECTION  DAY! 

...AND  EVERY  VOTE  IS  LOCAL 


Voting  for  public  office  isn’t  the  only  kind  of 
voting  people  do.  They  make  a  choice  every 
timethey  make  a  purchase— or  decide  notto. 

They  must  continually  decide  howto 
cast  their  dollars,  electing  from  a  vast  slate 
of  merchandise  categories  and  a  dizzying 
array  of  brands. 

These  day-to-day  decisions  also  include 
their  choices  of  what  to  read,  to  listen  to  and 
to  view.  Or  what  not  to! 

In  radio,  many  of  the  national  favorites 
were  voted  out  a  long,  long  time  ago.  And  in 
TV,  many  highly  touted  candidates  have 
their  terms  of  office  cancelled  after  only  13 
or  26  weeks. 

By  contrast,  the  newspapers  we  represent 
must  stand  for  re-election  every  day.  Their 
editorial  and  advertising  records  are  evalu¬ 
ated  daily,  as  are  their  accomplishments  in 
helping  better  the  communities  they  serve. 
As  a  group,  they  are  averaging  better  than 
2Vz  million  votes  each  weekday. 

That’s  confidence,  the  kind  enjoyed  by 
Scripps-Howard  for  decades. 


Newspapers  represented  by  the  Advertising  Department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  bring  your  campaign  home  to 
over  2V2  million  families  every  weekday. 

Albuquerque  Journal*  &  Tribune  (m&e) 

Circulation 

107,234 

Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star  (e) 

216,262 

Kentucky  Post  &  Times-Star  (e) 

(57,320) 

Cleveland  Press  (e) 

373,518 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News*  (m) 

205,415 

El  Paso  Times*  &  Herald-Post  (m&e) 

103,215 

Evansville  Courier*  &  Press*  (m&e) 

112,390 

Fort  Worth  Press*  (e) 

55,902 

Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler  (e) 

39,693 

Knoxville  Journal  &  News-Sentinel*  (m&e) 

167,942 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal*  &  Press-Scimitar(m&e) 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  &  Press*  (m&e) 

348,063 

571,919 

San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star*  (m) 

42,772 

Stuart  (Fla.)  News*  (th) 

7,810 

Washington  Daily  News  (e) 

209,649 

_  Total 

2,561,784 

'Sunday  Issues  Available,  Also. 

Source:  Publishers' 
Statements,  9/30/71 


...because 
we  know  the  business! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR/KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PinSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FU.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 
Advertising  Oepsrtment,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  Yorti  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


